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For the New-Yorker. 
What shall the Minstrel! sing? 
Waar shall the Minstrel sing, 
Ye of this gallant land? 
‘What shall the sounding string 
Echo beneath his hand ? 
Steal he strike the chord to « jayons tone, 
". Or to Sorrow’s darker law 
When the heart of the free is left alone, 
And its joys are fled away? 
Shall he sing of another clime, 
- Where the flowers of Summer bloom ? 
Where they know not the hand of Time, 
Nor their fragrance seeks the tomb ? 
Shall he sing, shall he sing of happy hours, 
Or mourn o’er the vanished years, 
Where the brightest beams of Earth’s sunny flowers 
Have been wet by the spring of tears ? 
Yes, sing of the faded one, 
The song of the broken lyre : 
When the chaplet it hath won 
Is dimmed like the Minstrel's fire. 
Yes, sing, oh sing to the mournful strain, 
Sing to the broken heart— . 
To the flower that can never bloom again, 
When its sunny smiles depart. 
Middletown, N. J. February, 1840. 
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THE SECOND WIFE. 
BEING THE SEQUEL TO ‘AGNES OR THE LIKENESS OF THE LOST.’ 
By Mrs. EJ. Eames. * 

Spirit of Memory !—strange, haunting, undying Spirit! 
beautiful and blessed as the step of the Messenger of glad 
tidings art thou when with magic influence thou lightest the 
deep cells of the human heart, with the cheering rays of glad- 
ness and peace—when thy dial plate shadows forth only 
fair and lovely images, and thy invisible presence is associated 
in the heart, only with agreeable thoughts and pleasant recol- 
lections. Then, indeed, art thou beautiful and precious.— 
But when thy mystic key unlocks the dim caverns of the Past, 
and its avenues are crowded with the dark forms of guilt, re- 
morse, fear, and despairing woe—when thy sore smitings come 
to the accnsing conscience, like the voice of a drowned spirit 
—and the restless soul findeth no Fountain of Oblivion from 
which to quaff and drown its fearful remembrance of Thee— 
O then are thy visitings terrible! And for me—though thou 
bearest on thy wing the burden of sorrow and gloom, I thank 
thee, that thou hast left green and sunny a few spots in the 
wilderness of Life, and spared from the fai-y land of Youth, 
a few flowers unbroken, to shed their fragrance on the ‘ sear 
and yellow leaves,’ so thickly scattered over the pathway of 
my latter years. 

It was a calm, beautiful summer eve of moonshine and 
stars, that I stood by a neglected grave, over which the long 
rank weeds and wild nettles had been suffered,to grow and 
luxuriate in thick disorder. It was the grave of my poor 
Sister Agnes! 1 stood by it in the keenness of awakened 
memory, end bitter feelings were at work in my heart, as I 
knelt down on the waste spot, and plucked out each noxious 
blaiie that profaned it. I moistened the cold sod with my 
tears, but no sigh of regret mingled with my sorrow, that she 
reposed beneath, for I knew that her life had been the fever 
of a troubled dream, and it was a melancholy satisfaction to 
know that she slept serenely in her last long home—her rest 
never again on earth to be broken. 

From her narrow dwelling I turned'to contemplate the spa- 
cious mansion that she had, but one little year before, inhab- 
ited. Its wide halls were thrown open, its long lines of glit- 
tering windows were brilliantly lighted, and the crush of car- 
riages, and meniels without, tol that this wasa night of gala. 
Ever and anon load bursts of merriment and gay strains of 
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festal music, came through the still night-air to my ear, ard 
floated as in mockery round my Sister’s Grave! Her Hus- 
band had that day taken and brought home another bride, 
and the fairest of the land were assembled on that eve to grace 
the marriage-feast. Among that bright throng of Beauty and 
Fashion, there was one face that I desired, most ardently de- 
sired, to look upon, This was the second mistress of that 
lordly edifice, and my desire was granted. Trnly, hers was 
a face seldom seen on this dull earth and less easily forggtten. 
Never, indeed, before that period, or since, have I looked on 
one so glowing with the ful] radiance of Youth and Beauty ; 
never on a form whose lightest motion. was so instinct with 
grace and stateliness, and never before or since, listened to a 
voice whose every tone was so thrilling with the richest harmo- 
ny and softness. I beheld the lord too, for it became me to 
note his mien to this his second and fairer wife. She was 
leaning heavily on his arm, her glorious Southern eyes lifted to 
his face, and I saw at a glance that his whole heart had been 
won by that beautiful creature. I only wished that his love 
might be lasting, and if I read aright the meaning of the hu- 
man countenance, I knew that the lady would soon weary of 
her husband ;—ay, even then, with hope and happiness before 
him, and such surpassing beauty in his possession, I could 
almost see that the very gift he had so coveted in his wife, 
would prove fatal to his peace; for by a certain not unbecom- 
ing coquetry of manner she was evidently aware of her ex- 
ceeding beauty, and with the magic of her smile there min- 
gled a haughty, triumphant consciousness of its power. In 
the beauty. of her smooth brow too I could trace the outlines 
of daring and defiance, and in the depths of the large lustrous 
eyes there gleamed a slumbering fire, that warned me, hcw 
frail could be the tenure of its repose. 

And thou that didst regard lightly the pele, companionless 
snow-drow, that had no guardian leaves of beauty to shelter 
and adorn it—I give thee joy that thou hast found e rarer and 
more splendid flower to grace thy bridal path. I give thee 
joy that thou art in’ possession of what was coveted by many 
—that thou hast achieved a triumph over thy competitors for 
the priceless prize—and that thy vanity is at length gratified 
in exhibiting the envied attractions of a beautiful wife to the 
gaze of an admiring world—I give thee joy! 

Beauty, beauty! by what secret and pervading spell dost 
thou so often gain such perfect masterdom over the heart? 
Whence is the witching influence that unconsciously holds 
enthralled the lofty, the wise and strong-minded—while the 
light-hearted, and vain, end frivolous, even the dullest of man- 
kind, own the Power of thy Presence, and bow in silent adora- 
tion before thee? Why is it that intelligence of mind, refine- 
ment of education, nobleness of sentiment, and integrity of 
character, are so often but secondary considerations without 
thee? True, there is no creation of Nature more beautiful 
than a lovely Woman, and witli men of real sense and genius, 
a talented and high-principled female (though she be devoid 
of Beauty) commands respect, admiration and homage.— 
With them feature is so singularly blended with mind, that 
the cast of the latter constitutes the chief charm of the former, 
and their eventual impressions depend on the idea they form 
of the mind and disposition. Yet, most strange and true it 
is, that these exceptions are rare, and intellectual without 
physical perfection is but little prized. 

There was and still is a story on the world’s tongue of a 
beautiful and . idolized wife’s playing false in her husband's 
home—of her heartless desertion of an infant son—her elope- 
ment with a titled and handsome foreigner, and her subse- 
quent end of misery and disgrace! It might be sufficient to 
say that the Second Wife was the heroine and victim of that 
story, yet let us follow both Husband and Wife on their res- 
pective paths—the one, duped and betrayed by the Beanty 





he so worshiped, and the other, treading with hardened step 
the erring path of folly and shame. 

If the human mind is a strange piece of mechanism, surely 
Man’s heart is a stranger mystery. Who would imagine that 
the power of mere external Beauty could have created such 
revulsion of feeling in the gay, unthinking, capricious husband 
of Agnes? Yet itdidso. Like an adoring worshiper be- 
fore the shrine of his patron saint, -he attended his beautiful 
wife, her unresisting and willing slave.. He watched the 
slightest turn of her perfectly shaped head, the faintest motion 
on her beautifully curved red-lip—while the costliest tokens 
of wealth and splendor were profusely lavished upon her. 

And she, whose attractions had called forth such unlooked 
for tenderness and care, what were her apparent qualities 7 
The highly educated and polished wit knew well how to ap- 
preciate her brilliant yet sarcastic humor; the accomplished 
fashionable, the gay, the idle, the rank and riches that sued 
for her favor—end the worshiper of Beauty who bowed in 
subjection before her gaze, all could testify to the charm of 
her conversation ; surely they thought and her husband con- 
sidered himself a most happy man ! 

But it was early days with them yet, and the beautiful wife 
had not ventured to show her husband the very dark as well 
as bright side of her character. He had as yet witnessed 
only a spark of her violent temper, only seen the subdued ob- 
stinacy of her will when opposed, and only lightly sighed 
when he suspected that the affection now so entirely bestowed 
on her, might have been worthier of the first, than the sec- 
ond wife. Still her beauty lost not its charm, even when he 
beheld her restless vanity, love of conquest and the marks of 
preference and regard that she lavished on the coxcomb flat- 
terers round her,—even-then, his idolizing love and his vain 
pride at the sensation she credt®d in public, excused her in 

It was about a year after the birth of an heir to that princely 
fortune that a foreign gentleman became a constant visitor at 

He was inwardly struck with the charms of the beautiful 
wife, but he was also,well learned in the usages of the world, 
and he testified not by an admiring look or flattering word the 
deep impression received. But, there was something secure 
and congratulatory in the expression of his dark, striking and 
handsome features when he glanced at the lady—for he saw 
with the eye of worldly experience, that with her own weapon 
his victim would entangle herself. And soit wes. Her per- 
sonal vanity was piqued that she could make no impression 
on the distinguished noble—she knew that she was more beau- 
tiful than ever, and greatly mortified was her pride that the 
voice of such an exclusive and exquisite was not eloquent in 
her praise. Accordingly (in her anxiety to attach him to her 
train) she ‘ laid hers2If out to please.’ That earnest and al- 
most secret attention, which of all flatteries is most success- 
ful, she subtly anddelicately bestowed on her courtly visitor, 
and—she succeeded. Gradually and gracefully he unbent 
from his cold politeness, became an intimate, and as assiduous, 
winning, and devoted in his attentions es her vanity could de- 
sire. 
Meantime, the Husband, though he indulged his fair wife 
in all her whims, extravagances, and love of society, accom- 
panied her Jess often in public. He was satisfied that every 
one was admiring her, and he grew, insensibly, to prefer the 
presence of his child to the gay troops of guests that filled 
his house, and the thronged places he was wont to frequent. 
It was strange, yet touching and pleasant sight, to see that 
man who had all his life been a fashionable, thoughtless 
devotee of Pleasure, turn from its allurements to caress, watch, 
and hang over his infant, with all of a Woman's and more 
than its Mother’s renderness and care. O, strong, and beau- 
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' wife’on her coriquest. Thus through his Idol he was punished. 
“distrustful thought of thee ! 
- when he marked that Woman an easy prey, who had taken 


‘count step by step the farther progression of that dangerous 
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eee 
tiful, and holy, must be the affection, that can imbue Man’s 


heart with softer, nobler, and better feelings than belong to 
his Nature and teach him Wisdom. ‘ 2 

ramping Se or pe we ay « 
our weaknesses our vices are punished. It was, so in the} 
case of the Husband, and certainly so in the case of the 
Wife, whose history we are reading. The former so little 
suspected the falsehood of so beautiful a Woman, that he re- 
garded not his Wife’s increased intimacy with their titled 
guest, but innocently rallied his friend on his romantic attach- 
ment to a married lady, while he laughingly congratulated his 


Alas! most beautiful Wife, thy infatuated Husband had not a 
The noble suitor had not. overrated his power. of judging 


such unusual pains to win hima slave to her Vanity. The 
very manner of his yielding to it awoke in her a feeling of 
deeper interest than Self-Love: she could not bask in ‘the sun 
of Passion’s eye’ and remain unwarmed by its rays—and thue 
through her idol, Vanity, was she won. It is needless to re- 


intimacy. Enough, that she at last broke through her legiti- 
mate ties—ay, without a discernible mark of weakness or 
irresolution at the step she was about taking—without a part- 
ing look at the innocent, lovely boy, enjoying the rosy sleep 
of childhood,—she left her fond and trusting Husband’s side 
at midnight, and, before the morn broke his slumber, was far 
with her lordly love on her way to a foreign clime. 

The blow came like a thunderstroke to the distracted Hus- 
band ; he had little anticipated such an event. It is not easy 
to describe, perhaps not possible to conceive the feelings that 
the first, wild, stunning shock created. But as with a magi- 
cian’s wand the veil seemed suddenly rent from his eyes.— 
Cold of heart and light of conduct, breathing only an atmos- 
phere of dissipation and flattery; admitting to her familiar 
society many whose Morality might be questioned; evincing 
few maternal sentiments for her child ; loving himself (as the 
event had shown) by Profession, not Principle ; thus she stood 
before him: he wondered at and deplored his blind infatua- 
tion, and as he became more clearly convinced of the utter 
worthlessness of his beautiful, his adored Wife, he felt every 
feeling jof tenderness for her hardening into stone, 

But why did that deserted Husband feel in his inmost soul 
a consciousness of having merited his present calamity that 
rendered it insupportable? Why did this aggravation arm 
the elopement of his wife with a double sting? The time 
had come for him to think! Ay, now when the bitter waters 
of affliction rolled around him and his soul was whelmed in 
the deep gulf of despair, there came over him a train of ago- 
nizing and remorseful recollections. In the desolate waste of 
his heart there rose clear and distinct, a pale form, pure, sor- 
rowful, yet touchingly submissive—a very wan cheek, a quiv- 
ering lip, tears whose mute eloquence had often pleaded for a 
slight return to the measureless love that was given—the no- 
ble and true heart that had been rejected—all were fastened 
on the eye of newly awakened Memory! 

Agnes! well were thy days and nights of loneliness and 
slight, avenged! That dark and bitter hour of remembrance 
and penance, wasthine. Yet from that period through a long 
and surviving pilgrimage thy memory was cherished with a 
fidelity and reverence, worthy thine own high Purity and Truth. 

And yet, Retribution did not end here. The fair and beau- 
tiful boy, who had first turned the father’s thoughts from the 
false and hollow world—that boy who had awakened wiser 
and better feelings—sickened, and, though his couch was 
thronged by Physicians—though the wretched Father besought 
them to take his whole fortune and restore his son, it availed 
not-~he died !—and lo! the father’s house and heart were 
lett unto him desolate ! 

Cold, clear, and beautifully still was the night, (clad in the 
lustre of its thousand stars,) that a women with tattered garb, 
fotlowed the slew and thoughtful step of a gentleman, through 
the broadest street of a lighted city. The musingman paused 








a moment, as though undetermined, before the magnificent || friend. 
avenue that led to his dwelling—and then passed on while 
the female stealthily followed, and made her entrance after 
him to a Place of Graves. The man knelt sorrowfully down 
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he might have remained there but that he was rouged from 
his reverie by a light touch laid on his arm. Slowly he’ 
roseyand turned to the intruder—slowly a ghastly and corpse- 
‘Tike whiteness stole over his face and he leaned against a 
/tombstone for support. The calm, bright moon-light streamed 
full on the face of the woman, and though few traces of beauty 
were visible on the weary, haggard, sin-distorted countenance 
—yet, the beholder had not so often watched eech motion of 
that once glorious form and face, not to recognize it at a 
glance. And:thus in the holy, quiet sanctuary of the Dead, 
did the disheartened Husband, whose love had been made a 
mockery, meet the erring, abandoned Wife for the first time 
since they had laid their heads together on the same pillow! 
The silence of that unwitnessed and awful interview was 
wholly unbroken, save when the Wife with a look of unutter- 
able anguish and remorse, pointed to the little mound at her 
feet, and the Husband answered emphatically ‘Our Son.’ 
The depraved and wretched mother fell heavily over the grave 
of her forsaken child, and was raised in her Husband’s arms 
—a‘corpse! This was the end of the courted, celebrated 
Beauty, who had once blazed in the full front of splendor and 
high station—the gay leader of the fashionable world—the 
eynosure of her followers. Her ruin commenced its career 
in Vanity, it was consummated by years of crime, poverty, 
want and disease. She was born to Sin, she had braved and 
suffered the consequence of Sin—and this was the lamenteble 
end of the Beautiful Second Wife ! 





For the New-Yorker. 
REPOSE. 

SweEET are thy slumbers, Innocence! reclined 

On the fond bosom of maternal love; 

Calm as the lake whose waters gently move, 
Wafting the spirit of the dying wind ; 
For thee Affection wakes with pleasing care, 
Delighted smiles, and breathes the fervent prayer. 


Far different is the sleep when Labor faints 

On his hard coueh—when restless Av’rice quakes— 
When, from the-scene of dread that Conscience paints, 

Affrighted Guilt with sudden horror wakes— 
When, from the eye of day, Misfortune shrinks, 
And on his bed of thorns despondent sinks. 
When night recalls the toilsome day of Care: 

When hopeless Love reviews in short repose, 
Scenes that alike: his aching bosom tear, 

Visions of shadowy bliss.or real woes. 
For dreams like these, and nights of anxious pain, 

Manhood thy peaceful s}umbers must resign, 
And all his boasted wisdom sigh in vain, 

For the calm blessing of a sleep like thine. 

a 
From Bentley’s Magazine for March. 
AN OLD SAILOR’S YARN—NELSON—TRAFALGAR 


FROM ‘GREENWICH AND GREENWICH MEN ;’ 
BY J. H. REYNOLDS. 

Tue writer of this paper well remembers Nelson—he re- 
members seeing him come out of Burgess’s shop in the Strand, 
a short time before the glorious October of 1805—and the 
sight of that wondrous hero can never be forgotten. He was 
a thread-paper in a cocked hat! Had he not been immor- 
talized by confidence and experience, an English mind might 
have said, through en English tongue, that such a trifle of hu- 
manity could never assert English rights either on land or wa- 
ter. But his form was in its very slightness awful. He was 
a great man in little—great in thinness—he was the British 
line. Grand in himself, the touch of his cocked hat as he 

by all our uncovered heads, was quick, simple, decisive, 
like one of his sea acts. It savored of Copenhagen, and the 
Nile, and was prophetic of Trafalgar! Dear, deer old thin, 
thin man! 1s it not true that a giant mind may make its abiding- 
place in the hollow of a reed! 
But I sce a cocked hat with a man under it beckoning to 
me. How have I been feeling, how have I been dreaming 
upon a scene, and the men connected with it, when, instead ‘of 
referring to past days, the dead, and the associations allied to 
them, I should have turned me to the dear, lingering living! 
Who is the man in the cocked hat? He is nota slight- 
shouldered man—he sits right up upon the bench. Oh! I 
know him at once by his manly bearing, and great gracious 
sailor mode of “ going large’’ through life in love and friend- 
ship, to be eA ne pensioned, happy, quiet, coafiding 

,» Tom Bless him !—I’lJ have a talk with him. 

And so saying, up I walked to one of those well-carved, un- 
adorned, seats, whose destiny it is to bear initials and pension- 
ers eternally. There sat Tom, erect as a mainmast, his eye 
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Greenwich that I do not, before my departuré for home, seek 

my old friend at bis well-accustomed gate, and a civi 

word in his ear, and a shilling into his crippled —_ 

a very remote, uneducated tyrn tching, my acquaintance 
with this arta ect etc Laitinen 2 the Park, on 
one rich autumna! evening, when no one molesting a seat and 
the solitude near the cellars and deer-spots under One-tree Hill, 
I feli in love with his grandeur, capaciousness, serenity, and 
dress; and having opened on his larboard side very.steadily 
with a gun of remark at a time, to ascertain his distance,.I at 
last captured him by a broadside of five well-directed shillings, 
to give my sketching powers a fair trial. I ran him out on 
the back of acard, quite truly enough for loving memory to 
look. upon without an eye to faults; and this interview gave 
him a notion I was an artist. The sleepiness of apensioner’s 
curiosity was the marvel to me, for he never asked to see what 
I had made of him; but, sitting bolt upright in his grizzled 
hair, seemed determined to see it out, and I believe, if I had 
continued penciling away until the present moment, he would 
have never struck. But, reader, you must allow me to enter 
— conversation (it will not ‘be very lengthy) with good old 

om. 

“ Well Tom,” said I, “ and how fares it with you this eve- 
ning?” 

Tom cleared his mouth, sideways, of a little treacle-colored 
spittle, took out the wadding, turned his eyes cheerfully upon 
me, and returned my greeting manfully and quietly. 

“Tain’t, sir, quite the thing this evening ; and depend onit, 
sir, there ’s a change o’ weather getting up,—for you see this 


“arm o’ mine gnaws away when a turn’s a-comin’ on, as surely 


as the glass gives a fall. There'll be wet.” 

“Wet?” replied I. “ Why, was there ever a clearer eve- 
ning?” : ‘ 

“Look in the wind. Do you see them ?”—(looking at a 
few small ruffled clouds on the outskirt of the sky )—*< ". 
wet! As sure as you’re a painter, them’s wey.” 

“ Ah, Tom! you see what it is to have beena sailor. Now, 
I can no more guess why rain should be seen in those little 
clouds than—” 

“N icturs is your natural knowledge,—now, weather 's 
ourn! We larns clouds as a charity child larns a Sunday 
hyran-book. You see, the wind likes at sea tocome upon us 
like a tiger, and therefore it aint to be su we shouldn’t 
keep a look-out, and get into his ways o springing on to us. 
I can smell rain like snuff. Them’s rain.’ 

“ Well, Tom, the rain won’t come to night, to—” 

“Tt will! It ll come on about mid-watch, as surely” (this 
seemed a faworite word with him) ‘as Mother Carey’s 
chickens are sartin to make afoul pie. Howsomever, it’s fine 
and sunshiny now; so there’s no occasion to clear for ection 
when the enemy’s all but out of sight.” 


served him confirm every dead assertion of foul weather by a 
faint shrug up of his injured limb. ‘ When and where were 
you weaned % 

“T wasn’t wounded no-when and no-where. I fell out o’ 
the rigging on a sloppy night, and neglected myself.” 

“* Neglected yourself !”” 

“ Ay, to be sure; never said nothing of breakage. Grog’s 
stopped, you see, when a body gets splintered ; and I never had 
no mind to alter my way o’ living. I an’t no drinker down to 
the brink o’ ’tostication, and that; but men in cold damp sea- 
nights likes something as mekes the innards glow. And mind 
you, I satin my soaked things, and slept in ’em, cause I 
couldn’t no way get out o’ my jacket.” 

“« Madness, indeed !” 

“ Not a bit of it,—’twas neglect, and downright hog-head- 
edness. All night I never closed my eyes, like winking. I 
knowed what pain was,—like my mother’s slap, when I was 
ababby. And, didn’t I not know how to move next day ?” 

“You must have been a frightful sufferer!” 

“No—no—hang it! not frightful neither. In them days 
few things could make me frightful, for I was an owdacious 
young man !”’ 

“ Well—well, Tom ?” 

“Well. The doctor looked at my arm, as blue as the seam 
of a craft in mourning; but he spliced it, under a lecture,— 
so I got it, you see, both ways.” 

“ Then,” said I, “‘ how came it so lame and withered as it. 
now appears to be 1” 

““ Why, you see, the wet made a dead set at it, and roomatiz 
walks right into me, and that’s #2.” 

“How mortifying for you, who have been in battle and in 
tempest, to lose alimb by the mere accident of aslip, and a wet 
jacket!” 

“Yes; that’s all very fretful: but I don’t see no use—as I 
suffered in the sarvice enough to get me here,—moping about 
because I aint been shot. Some, in course, has the luck to be 
wounded, and not disfiguredly so; but, lauk! some gets shot 
right out, as if they ’d béen snuffed, and never gets here at ally 
Bill Eames, now—Bi 
hed hardly larned the name of a rope in the ship, when he got 
his gruel; and he was a taut young man and unaccountable 
eager to fight. You see there’s a deal o’ chance a-board a 
ship: one man made a leftenant right*bang arter he’s 
passed, while another goes out, to the tune of hats off and an 








between two graves and bowed his head to the earth. Long 


glistening in its moist hazel light with pleasure at greeting me ; 
for Tom and J are old Park me tes. I seldom idle to 





with it than men as don’t think thinks.” 


“ So you feel your arm tell you this, eh?” said I; for I ob 


es, one of our men of Kent,— © 


open Bible, to make the shark chubby. Luck's more to do. 
te 
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eek « You 've made it quite clear, Tom; and you 're quite right, 
vivid ‘ But you spoke of old Hendy, do you mean Sir Thomas Hardy. || Ben. 
ine. Nelson’s captain ?” . happy 
- oe ere ous thn Tiga vor ad fought hia wey lke | ‘The old deace 
7 OM son’s. He was one 0’ ight sort, way 
ay aman. But! think he deserved well of his country most, for || if hie was looking at the past. ee 
aul, two things,—he did away with the w-jackets,—and got us || appearance was too impressive to allow of my , 
and yg Tears Sb” ara agar A him from the subject he was contemplating. He was li 
dily than them knee-things, and are more shipshape. ‘Now that’s|| ly a¢sea. With a wish, therefore, to draw him from the then 
I at what I cell being a captain !” sadness of his thoughts of the sea, and yet not to break him 
ngs, “Ah! Tom, he was a great man; a fit capvain for his ad- || from his beloved element, I allowed silence for a short time to 
; on miral and crew. But, when and where did you serve under || occupy, while it relieved him. I then recurred to the previous 
y to him 7” promise I had given of seeing his picture of Trafalgar. But 
rave “Qh! in that ’ere last settler. I was with him when Nel-|| the day was too far gone, and the treasure of Tom’s cabin 
er’s son died, and I see the old man dead.” was therefore yet to remain my “ Yarrow unvisited,” Tra- 
rhat “ What! served at Trafalgar—saw Nelson dead ?” faigar, the cockpit, Ben Holmes, Nelson,’ and the bundle, 
zled “Did both. Itsartinly was a skrimmage. My eyes! Ican|| haunted me by turns all the way home, and in a sea-spirit I 
had noan, asin eaneves 7 Seae> > pet.my ears en Sip wate passed that evening. 
ould Lord! the old , 
nter “ Whom do you mean by the old man ?” From Blackwood’s Mag. for March. 
old “ Why, in course, who 2} nt eames JERUSALEM. 
son. We always called him man.” Vast as is the period, and singular as are the changes of 
eve- “Oh! I see.” ; : history since the Christian era, Judea still continues 
“Lord! as I was saying, how the old man did come the || to be the most interesting portion of the world. Among other 
red quiet over himself when he seed they must fight! He wasa purposes, it may be for the purpose of fixing the general eye 
ipon sight more peaceable, than any on us. Nobody don’t know upon this extraordinary land, that it has been periodically vis- 
: what men is as is going into battle, but them as*he has seed || ited by a more striking succession of public calamities 
nit, ‘em. Some aint quite up,—some "s over uppish,—some ’s || than perhaps any other region. With less to attract an in- 
this making up their parcels, and thinking of their mothers and || vader than any other conspicuous land of the East, it has been 
rely sisters, and them—some’s stripping to their skins, and drink- constantly exposed to invasion. Its ruin by the Romans in 
ing cold water,—some ’s hands with a brother mess-|| the first century did not prevent its being assailed by almost 
eve- mate, jist for the sake like of feeling a friend for the last time every barbarian, who, in turn, assumed the ious sove- 
for a few hours, or perhaps for the last time. Some sits, or reignty of the neighboring Asia. pi saab mari misery, 
at stands quiet as sheep,—some sings, but, mind you, that ain’t a new terror came in the Saracen invasion, which, under Am- 
* sign. But, Lord ! fighting ain’t a thing sailors is 80|/ rou, on the conquest of Damascus, rolled on Palestine. A 
* at, jist as they ’re a-going at it. But, mark me, they've || seige of four months, which we may well conceive to haye 
iow, no more idea of giving over, than a shark; they are oudaci abounded in horrors, gave Jerusalem into the hands of the Kal- 
ittle voracious at it, sure/y !”’ iph Omar. On the death of Omar, who died by the usual fate 


“ Your account of men going into battle, Tom, sounds truth 
er's itself to me.” 


day “ Why, ’tis truth. I can’t have no use in deceiving o’ you. 
n us If it ain’t truth, I ain’t Tom. I wish you could have seen the 
dn’t old man come upon deck as fine as paint, jist as if he was going 
) us. to a dance, all his best things on, covered with stars, and his 
one eye shining like any one on’em. Well, he sartinly did 
~ chirrup us all up, and it would have been merciful if he could 
this have weathered it all out, and could have come home to see 
Pk the dusienslons.” 
ne «Di , Tom, make an ion before went into 
on oe bale? ly preparatio you 
« we Didn’t I? And this I always calls the feelin of my 
ob 4 There was a man A aeaall ean ship, a Bal who 
by a come from the same town as me, and we was unpartial to one 
vere another, ‘cause, you see, we both loved one gal. She wasa 
sweet young woman ; but I have since heard she waun’t over- 
it o” constant to neither on us. .Howsomever, she had winning 
ways when one was with her; and I always thought nobody 
but myself was hern.” 
0g’s “« What was her name, Tom?” 
had “Sarah Blakemore. I used to call her Sally for short. 
nto Well, you see, Ben and’ me, when we gets to sea, and is both 
sea- away from her, gets mighty nuts with one another ’cause we 
ind liked the same gal, and could take a sort o’ pleasure in talking 
e I on her, without either on us geting @ pull.” 

“* How natural !” exclaimed I. 

“Tb’lieve you. Well, now, and here comes what I call the 
~ad~ feeling part o’ my life. We meets arter the decks were 
+ ‘nnel, and neither on us seemed very eager to begin talk. 
was Howsomever, theré was no time to lose.” 

“ Poor fellows !” 

. “ Well, it was nearly that. We, clean off, agreed to tie u 
lays all we had in &. bundle, and let the lucky one take it; ne 
ious in course, mind you, if both was lucky, the things was to be 

untied, and be-as they was.” 

“ Ah! Tom, that was right.” 
am “Oh! that ain’t the hour when men can do no 


wrong. 
— Well, we does the bundle right up off-hand, but neither of us 
said nothing; and I put my lock of hair in, and he put his’n; 






s it and we made up two pound seventeen in money, and stowed 
it all away.” 

atiz “TI trust, my good friend, that you opened the bundle toge- 
ther, and that the things were as they were ?” 

| in “Not by no means. I went through the sieve for many a 

wet good hour; but, Mite in the day, when I was a little less bus- 
tled, and arter the dear old man had been carried down, (or- 

's I dering, bless his care! new tiller-ropes to be rove where they 

sin were shot away, though he was e-going down to die,) I thought 

be I'd see had become o’ Ben. I didn’t see him at his 

hot «. gun, so I know’d there was something wrong. My mind 

ally | Misguv me.” 

mage “# Then he, too, poor Ben! was wouiiiiled ?” 

got “T went into the cockpit, and I see Ben black with 

ble powder, but quieter than I ever seed him afore. He said tie 

da was shot in the afm, but that it all right; but I i 

e’s i warn’t; he said he was numbed groin: he died 

an numbness, for he was shot there. I parted with 

do. rpm I couldn’t in sta: axed me w 

* @old men was dead. I turned down a few o’ the 
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of Eastern pri dagger—the country was left to the 
still heavier mi t of the Moslem vi race 
of men essentially barbarian, and commuting for their crimes 


by their zeal in proselytism. The people, of course, were doubly 
tormented. . 

A new scourge fell upon them in the imvasion of the. Cru- 
saders, at the beginning of the twelfth century, followed by a 
long succession of bitter hostilities and public weakness. 
almost a ce of this wretchedness, another invasion from 
the Desert put Jerusalem into the hands of its ok v 
the Saracen; and in 1187, the famous Saladin, expelling the 
last of the Christian sovereigns, took possession of Palestine. 
After another century of tumult and severe suffering, occasioned 
by the disputes of the Saracen princes, it was visited by a still 
more formidable evil in the shape of the Turks, then. wholly 
uncivilized—a nation in all the rudeness and violence of moun- 
taineer life, and spreading blood and fire any 6g Western 
Asia. From this date (1317) it remained under the dominion} 
of the Ottoman, until its conquest, a few years ago, by that 
most extraordinary of all Mussulmans, the Pacha of Egypt— 
a dreary period of 500 years, under the most desolating gov- 
ernment of the world. It.is equally impossible to read the 
Scriptural references to the future condition of Palestine, with- 
out discovering a crowd of the plainest and most powerful in- 
dications that it shall yet exhibit a totally different aspect from 
that of its nt state. Enthusiasm, or even the natural in- 
terest which we feel in this memorable nation, may color the 
future to us too brightly; but unless language of the most sol- 
emn kind, uttered on the most solemn occasions, and by men 
divinely commissioned for its utterance, is wholly unmeaning, 
we must yet look to some powerful, unquestionable, and splen- 
did display of Providence in favor of the people of Israel 

The remarkable determination of E prone toward 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, within w years; the 
not less unexpected change of manners and customs, which 
seemed to defy all change; and the new life infused into the 
stagnant governments of Asia, even by their being flung into 
tne whirl of European interests, look not unlike signs of the 
times. It may be no dream, to imagine in these phenomena 
the proofs of some memorable change in the interior of things 
—some preparatives for that great providential restoration, of 
which Jerusalem will yet be the scene, if not the center; and 
the Israelite himself, the especial agent of those high transac- 
tions, which shall make Christianity the religion of all lands, 
restore the dismantled beauty of all earth, and make man— 
what he was created to be—only ‘a little lower than the an- 

‘ls. . 

The statistics of the Jewish population are among the most 
singular circumstances of this most singular of all people. 
Under all their calamities and dispersions, they seem to have 
remained at nearly the same amount as in the days of David 
and Solomon, never much more in ity, never much less 
after ages of suffering. Nothing like this has occurred in the 
history of any other race ; Europe in general havitig doubled 
its tion within the last hundred years, and England 
nearly tripled hers within the last half century #the i 


of America being still more rapid, and the world ina 
constantly increasing ratio. Yet the Jews seem to still 
in this vast and general movement. The population of Judea 


ay will be about 3,180. 

is was the report in 1825—the numbers remain 

the same. This i rag ag ear 

most universal increase, is doubtless not without a reason—if 

we are even to look for it among 

which have preserved Israel a race through eighteen 
. .May we not ly conceive, that a peo- 

plo thas\plabetved ibinie bBvanas af ; 


without a nation, yet united as no nation ever was before or 


since—has not beef 


appointed to offer this extraordinary con- 


tradiction to the common laws of society, and even the com- 
mon progress of nature, without a cause, and that.cause one 
of final benevolence, universal good, and divine grandeur ? 





































'T was eve on Jerusalem! Mix'd with Israel’s Jament 

its glow disdain and despair! 
On the vine-cover’d plain, “It has come! and the throne 
On the mount’s marble brow, Of the robber has reeled ; 
On the Tem; cn its hight | ta gure on te are 

In on the field. 
Like a golden 1 see the proud chiefs 'y 
In an ocean of light ; Of the West in their mail; 
And the voice of her multitudes And my soul loves the standard 
1. + eae They sp pata 
Like a rich evening h “Stay, vision jeplentent 
But whence comes thea any? rot dora’ marge 
"Tia the exy of Geagpie! Earth shakes with thelr charge. 
What form stands on Zion ? Like lightning the blaze 
The prophet of woe! From their panoply springs ; 
His frame worn with travel, I see the gold beims 
His hand a ~— ore 
a 

The heart's blood rune chill P Wee beacon atbonal 
At its death-sounding blast ; No trophy is thine 
All the thousands are still— In the atrife of the spears 
All fixing their gaze, 'The stately Crusader 
Tre app ere Gem tee And Saracen lord, 

Hpi pry Se, Later thee the choice 
Aad epee Of the cheinor the wwerd 
The terrors to corae! Fy bel imag oy 
“Thou’rt lovely, Jerusalem! Where the cross-beurer sleeps 
Thow'rtc how's w A Judeb, rade’ ; 

Yet thou shat be chained 
Thou’rt magnificent, Zion! to 
wt al be lone; the wolf and the pard. 
Shall see thy last stone Phe drinken oftiewt 
“ Hark, hark to the the summit of 
haf mp wed med De Rashes the flood. 
(ie Re ening 9 warriors, ’Tis the Turcomen 
The crash of . For slaughter spoil ; 
The eagle and wolf helpless gazelle! 
strane | Meaty na 
To mvage thy fod "ee st htnest sa.cwr » 
“They rush through theland = [As wild as his mountains, 
Wen, west tho tna ‘ Ail his wept te warts, 
Woe, woe to the sire ; AD) our Fecdom his ’ 
for the warrior Yet thy children must jinger— 
Who sinks to the ; egedine still 
we he “Ply swift, ye dark years! 
Still the sa 
“ But, veil’d be mine eyeballs! tiger 
The red torch is ung, x tf 
And the last hymna 
Of the temple is sung! 
The altar ie vanish'd, 
is 
The curse fe fultira, 
The last vengeance is 
* goto el te Sete: 
ear rolls upon year; 
I hear but the fetter, 
Sus sie tees orecuning 
e are ! 
They roar from their sand 
"Tis Amrou and his Saracens— 
Ourse of the land! 
“ Like the swamp-gender’d 
They rush on the 
By thousands of 
With death in their 
Like vultures, they 
O’er Moriah’s loved 
And the 
By Kedron’s red rill. 
“Where, wheresleeps the 
Heaven! bear the cries 
oeinmee afi 
e8. 
Hear the how! to his 
His frenzy of prayer; 
@Oft wifles while it shines. 
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LY LAYS. 
By C. F. Horrman. 


I ween by such traffic must be undone. 

: I will love her no more—it is héathenish thus 

To bow to an idol which bends not to us: [aught, 
Which heeds not, which hears not, which not for 


_ That the worship of years to its altar hath brought. 


moment I 


' Ii. 
I lied in what I writ upon this 
that 


OR THE 


more than now I could not love thee ! 


Leaves of ‘Antiquity. 


POETRY OF HEBREW TRADITION ... NO. XVII. 


| Translated from the German of Herper, by Mrs. C. M. Sawven.] 


THE THRONE OF MAJESTY 


A Pious vigi too absorbed in the ¢ . 
of the Uensenehtten the duties of his calling—the 
necessary burden of a mortal the earth : 


Once when, in deep reflection, he ant b his midnight lamp, 


heaven were 


and, ina dream, the gates 


to hia and he saw, what he had so long wished to behold, the 
ever-living throne. It was encircied with deentousintin 


clouds of seven-fold 


and awful 


“peoras night 


from which lightnings flashed, 
thunders echoed; and before him and behind him 


He longed to behold the*form of the throne, and again he sank 


* 


‘THE NEW-Y ORKER. 





lamp; it darted into the 
flame, its were burned, and it sank down. “ Was I not 
a fool,” said he to himself, “to require an to teach me 
that which this little burned moth has taught me?” He re- 

henceforth the contemplation yet. com and 
became that for which man here below was living 
laborer under the throne. 

THE HOLY FIRE. 

When Jeremiah bewailed the destruction of the temple, all 
the ministering angels of the sanctuary surrounded him, and 
mingled with him in his mourning. Even the spirits of Dayid 
and Solomon s him, and gaye to him the sweet 
songs with which he wept ever the destruction of their works 
and of their nation. ‘The ‘majesty of Jehovah has departed 
hence,” cried he. ‘The Lord has deserted his sanctuary.” 

“‘ Wilt thou not preserve the flame of the sanctuary?” said 
the angel of the fire ; “‘ perhaps Jehovah may have compassion, 
and return again to the throne of his house.” 

And Jeremiah took seven priests, and buried the holy fire in 


a it in which there was no water. . 
vm do yew he pine 
water, and he was 


After a few days he returned to the 
fire; but he found no fire, but Ae 

d grieved. And the angel eavenly Light stood be- 
fore Ay and said, ‘“‘ Wherefore sorrowest. thou, wretched 
man? . Never will the fire of the Lord return again to this 
place. But from this turbid water, shall a living stream spring 
forth, that will fertilize the whole earth. The time will come 
when man shall no more go up to the mountain of the Lord, 
sect the pee of his earthly habitation; for the whole 
w is his. Even the heaven of heavens cannot conceal him, 
and the earth is his footstool. But a light shall go out from 
Lord, and all nations sha!] walk in its splendor, until man 
no more inquire of his brother, ‘Who is the Lord?’ but 
shall all know him from the least to the greatest, and all 
shall draw water from the Stream of Life.” 

The angel vanished, and Jeremiah died in exile. But after 
centuries had elapsed, the second temple was built, but the holy 
fire was no more within it, neither was there an ark of the cove- 
nant, nor a voice to inquire of the Lord; the Holy of Holies 
stood empty. But from the gloomy void of the sanctuary 
there sprang a light, and from the troubled fountain of this 
temple flowed forth a stream for the refreshment of all the na- 
tions of the earth. — 

THE STARS. 


Weary and faint was Daniel from his hetic view of the 
future, which so often had robbed him of hi and 
filled him with terror, when, behold, one from the council of 
sar aeuae rae a a Daniel, and com- 

until come, t mayest stand in th 
| aa the end of the days.” . 

Tranquilly, Daniel listened to the mysterious words, and 
said to the man who stood near him in linen garments, “‘ Mean- 
est thou, Lord, that these dry bones shall become fresh again?” 
And the heavenly messenger took him by the hand and pointed 
him to the heavens full of glittering stars, “‘ Many that sl 
under the earth shall awake; but the teachers shall shine fi 
like the splendor of the heavens, and they that have done 

ry like the stars which perish not.” He ceased and 
touched him with his right hand, and Daniel slept under the 
face of heaven and its clear-shining stars. 


NO. XVIII. 

The twelve traditions yet remaining to be published, appear 
to be not so pr ig ish in their ulin, as those hitherto pre- 
sented to the publie. The simple a Oriental, seems, 
rather, to be applicable to them. Herder, has however, given 
them a place his Hebrew traditions, and, though they are 
somewhat different in their character, they are yet deserving of 
that situation.] ‘ 


| 


EEE 


FIDELITY. 

From fidelity towards man, one learns what it is to be faith- 
ful to God. 
Phineas, the Son of Jair, a poor, but honest man, dwelt in 
a city towards the South. There came men to him, who gave 
him corn to store. They neglected to receive it again, and 
went far away. What did Phineas? He ordered that the 
corn should be every year sowed and ha:vested, and gathered 
into the granary. After seven years tie men returned and 
demanded their corn. Phineas immedietely recognised them, 
and said to them, “ Come and take the treasure with which 
the Lord has blessed you: behold, there ye have that which 
is your own,” * * + . 
Simeon, the Son of Shetach, purchased an Ass of an Ish- 
maelite. His Son discovered that around the neck of the 
Ass wes hung a precious-stone, and said to his father ; “ Fath- 
er, the blessing of the Lord maketh rich.” ‘‘ Notso, my son,” 
answered Simeon ; “I have bought the Ass, but not the 
cious-stone.” And he returned it again to the Ishmaelite. 
“THE AFRICAN VERDICT. 

Alexander of ja, once entered into a neighboring 
and wealthy province of Africa: the inhabitants came forth 





to meet him, and brought him their robes filled with golden 


* 









, Without taking i its fortres ers, W 


C1 contained as much “brick work as 
did at that ti Stupendous es as was the work, 
<r omg i 


-Englaud Farmer, 









= 
apples sd treks “Eat this fruit among yourselves!” said 
; PA nee omlbadred ae fit to learn 
customs. They ucted: him to the market, 
eae their King administered Justice. , 
A citizen just then came before him and said; I bought of 
this man, oh King, a sack full of chaff, and have found in it Am 
a secret treasure. The chaff is mine, but not the gold; and Wi: 
this man will not take it again. Command him, oh King, Ter 
that he receive it, for it is his own.” We 
And his antagonist, a citizen also of the place, answered ; Of 
“ Thou fearest to retain anything unjustly; and should not I See: 
also fear to receive such athing from thee? I have sold thee The 
the sack with all that was in it: Keep it, for it is thine. Com On 
mand him, oh King !”” Son 
The King inquired of the first one, if he had a son. He Or 
answered “ Yes.” He inquired of the other if he had a Wh 
daughter, and the same answer, “ Yes,” wasreturned. ‘“ Well On 
then,” said the King, “‘ you are both just men: marry your. Pit! 
children to each other, and give them the discovered treesure Ag 
as a marriage portion. That is my verdict.” Fro 
Alexander was astonished when he heerd this decision.— Kin 
“« Have I judged unjustly,” said the King of this remote coun- Wi 
try, “ that thou art thusastonished?” ‘“‘Notat all,” answered Thi 
Alexander, “ but in our country they would have judged far 
otherwise.” ‘ And how then would they have j ?” im Th 
ired the African King. ‘‘ Both ies would have lost An 
ir heads,” answered Alexander, “‘ and their treasure would An 
have fallen itito the hands of the King.” Up 
Then the King clasped his hands together, and said‘ “‘ Does Sto 
the sun then shine upon you? And do the Heavens still Th 
shower their rain upon you?” Alexander replied “ Yes.” For 
“* It must then be,” continued the King, “ for the sake of the wi 
innocent beasts, which live in your eee yy upon such men As 
no sun should shine, and no rain should fall.” Da 
THE WINE-VESSEL. Bri 
An Emperor's davghter once said to a sage, “ What Ge J a An 
abilities are possessed by thee, and yet how ugly thou > Ga 
How great the wisdom in so mean a vessel !”” Is 
“Tell me,” answered the sage, “‘in what vessels do you On 
preserve your wine?”’ “In earthrn,” said she. ‘“ And you At 
are sorich! Beg of your father that he put his wine in silver Int 
vessels.” She did so, and the wine became vinegar. Th 
“ Wherefore hast thou persuaded my daughter to such Ga 
folly?” inquired the Emperor. The sage explained to him‘ a 
the occasion, and maintained that in one and the same Man, “Ww 
Beauty and Wisdom seldom dwell together. ; An 
“ Ah,” said the Emperor, “ still there are beautiful men, Lu 
who are at the same time learned and wise!’ “ If they were An 
not beautiful,” continued the sage, “‘ they would probably be Of 
more | more wise. A handsome man is seldom hum- It 
ble; he thinks of himself, and by that means forgets to learn.” 
For the New-tecnoA e 
To * * + * —By C. Donatp M‘Leop. 11 
WELL, Beauty, since you wish to part, H 
I bid you. once for all, adieu! A 
I don’t intend to break my heart, Pe 
For such a girl as-you. A 
Tis true, we swore eternal love, G 
When the young laughing Spring was new ; A 
But Winter stripped the leaf-clad grove, 
And nipped our passions too. 
Once on thy lip I made a vow “TI 
That death alone our hearts should sever, Of! 
But kissed it off again, and now : 
’Tis quite as pure as ever. Ss 
Good-by ! may you, before you ’ve strayed In 
Too far, find one who ’ll vow sincerely ; Ti 
And I'll go seek some sweeter maid A 
And love her—just as dearly. Se 
— # A 
Great Watt or Cuina.—Even when united under one B 
emperor, China trembled at the Tartars of the desert. About T 
two centuries before the birth of Christ, Shehwang-te (the G 
brook burner) constructed the great wall of China, to prevent B 
their incursions. The wall, which has always been considered A 
one of the world’s wonders, is 1,500 miles in length, of great E 
hight and thickness, furnished with fortresses and towers in- D 
numerable, and is carried with singular skill over mountains D 
and rivers, as well as across the, plains and valleys. Lord I 
Macartney exclaimed on seeing it that it was certainly the X 
most stupendous work of human hands, and he rationally “y 
concl that at the remote period of its@building, China. r 
mnst have been a very powerful and also civilized nation. C 
Dr. Johnsen was accustomed to say of it, that it would be an j 
honor to any man to say that his grandfather had seen the 
great wall of China. Mr. Barrow, who saw it wi q 
ney, went into some amusing calculations as to the tity I 
of the material it contains. According to his account, all the ~ t 
materials of all the dy@iling-houses of England and Scotla ay , 
supposing them at th riod (at the end of the last cent | 
Pre- |i to amount to 1,800,000, and to average 2000 cubic feet o ] 
brid work or masonry, would be barely equiyalent to the bulk <1 
: 
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” said From the Democratic Review. 
) learn 

arket; THE OLD MAN’S COUNSEL. 

ie BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

of 
d in it Amone our hills and valleys, I have known 
1; and Wise and grave men, who while their diligent hands 
King, Tended or gathered in the fruits of earth, 

; Were reverent learners in the svlemn school 
vered ; Of Nature. Not in vain to them were sent 
not I Seed-time and harvest, or the vernal shower 
ld thee That darkened the brown tilth, or snow that beat 
Com. On the white winter hills. Each ht, in tarn, 

Some truth; some lesson on the life of man, 
. He Or recognition of the Eternal Mind 
had Who veils his glory with the elements. 
66 
Well One such I knew long since, a white-haired man, 
Pircmt! Pithy of speech, and merry when he would ; 

A genial optimist who daily drew 
ea sa From what he saw his quaint moralities. 
soa. Kindly he held communion, though so old, 

oe With me a dreaming boy, and taught me much 

nd for That books tell not, and I shall ne’er forget. 
an The cor ef Mag. ove heigheln wide haem, 
ve lost And steeped the sprouting forests, the green hills 
‘would And emerald wheat-fields, in his yellow light. 

; Upon the-apple tree, where rosy buds 
* Does Stood clustered, ready to burst forth in bloom, 
is _ still The robin warbled forth his full clear note 
Yes.” For hours, and wearied not. Within the woods 
of the Whose young and half-transparent leaves scarce cast 
+h men A shade, gay circles of anemenes 


Danced on their stalks ; the shad-bush white with flowers, 
Brightened the glens; the new-leaved butternut : 


a And quivering poplar to the roving breeze 
u » Gave a balsamic fragrance. In the fields 


I saw the pulses of the gentle wind 
lo you On the young grass. My heart was touched with joy 
ad you At so much beauty, flushing every hour 
1 silver Into a fuller beauty; but my friend, 
The thoughtful ancient, standing at my side, 
» such Gazed on it mildly sad. I asked him.why. 
0 him‘ ** Well may’st thou join in gladness,” he replied, 
Man, “ With the glad earth, her springing plants and flowers, 
: And this soft wind, the herald of the green 
| men, Luxuriant summer. Thou art young like them, 
y were And well may’st thou rejoice. But while the flight 
bly be Of seasons fills and knits thy Tix frame, 
” It withers mine, and thins my hair, and dims 


In utter darkness. Hearest thou that bird ?” 


I listenéd, and from midst the depth ef woods 

Heard the low signal of the grouse, that wears 

A sable ruff around his mottled neck ; 

Partridge they call him by our northern streams, 

And pheasant by the Delaware. He beat 

’Gainst his barred sides his speckled wings, and made 
A sound like distant thunder; slow the strokes 

At first, then fast and faster, till at length 

They passed into a murmur and were still. 


“ There hast thou,” said my friend, “ a fitting type 
Of human life. ’Tis an old truth, I know, 
But images like these will freshen truth. 
Slow pass our days in childhood, every day 
Seems like a century; rapidly they glide 
In manhood, and in life’s decline they fly; 
Till days and seasons flit before the mind 
As flit the snow-flakes in a winter storm, , 
Seen rather than distinguished. Ah! I seem 
As if within a helpless bark, 


hum- 
earn.” These eyes, whose fading light shall soon be quenched 
rr OE © 


r one By swiftly running waters hurried on 

About To shoot some mighty cliff. Along the banks 

» (the Grove after grove, rock after frowning rock, 

event Bare sands and pleasant homesteads ; flowery nooks, 

dered And isles and whi is in the stream, appear 
Each after each, but the devoted skiff 

rs in- Darts by so swiftly that their images 

ntains Dwell not upon the mind, or only dwell 

Lord In dim confusion; faster yet 1 sweep 

ly the By other banks and the great gulf is near. 

“hi “‘ Wisely, my son, while yet thy days are 

a latte ddiattee ee 

be ans Gather and trensure up tha goed thay yield — 

n the SB as ee sente oS SO A ure 

wane are ions, reverence for thy 

.ntity for thy brethren ; so when thou shalt come 

Il thes ' Into these barren years that fleet away 

" ty Before their fruits are ripe, y st not bring 

. F ; A mind unfurnished and a heart.” 
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Wuete, hide ‘ 
Hath Opece found rest? In pensive cell 
Ber Love, be hath posseericu there! Elis, Malenchoty sts beeide-- 
Not long is she the guest. | her she may not dwell! 
Sits she crown’d ow and then, 
Beneath a dome? wandering, lays fer head 
But there keeps his Qu regal couch, In captives deo 
= But findsshe rest with men, 
And Fear 1a Ay — ee Or only with the dead! 
This cannot be home! [Blackwood for March. 
From the New Monthly for March. 


THE CHALET IN THE ALPS. 
A TALE OF HUMBLE LIFE. 


BY THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 
By 0 casted cat, 0 is wie ee See ee of the 
Alps, dwelt two families, the only inhabitants of the place.— 
poe use Side sorties oe Grete Ob of land 


wr panete tunes Ay bn ly and incessant with a herd 
of goats, wha eae Sie Soares Sea eee ae 
stunted were human 
hardly be imagined than that where the chalets stood. Win- 


the year; and the of summer was with a de- 
light known only to who have languished for its 

many @ long and cheerless day, Siesepatel Yay dee 
dreary attributes of the gloomy season. 

Mountain rising over mountain, covered with eternal snow, 
and divided by yawning chasms, whose depths none had ever 
ventured to penetrate, met the eyé at eyery side; the inter- 
mediate prospect only broken by the presence of a few hardy 
tannen and pine trees, whose dark-green foliage formed 
striking contrast to the snowy mantle, which, like the funeral 
aS a ee covered the earth for nearly three parts 
o year. 

The first sym of vegetation was welcomed in this wild 
spot as the first is by a mother who has long pined for 
cfspring 
face of the mountains, sent a thousand streams 
rushing down their sides, falling with a pleasant sound into 
the deep glens beneath, the hearts of the inhabitants of the 
chalets me filled with cheerfulness, and the rigors and 
sufferings of winter were forgotten. 

Martin Vignolles, with his wife and two daughters, occupied 
one of the rude and comfortless residences in this solitary 
spot; and the widow Bauvais, and her son, the other. The 
husband of the widow had been one of the most bold and ‘ad- 
venturous chamois hunters in the Alps, and lost his life in the 
chase of one of those wild animals, leaving his wife and son, 


friend, Martin Vignolles. Nor did this friend fail them in the 
hour of feed. He became as a brather to the bereaved 
and a father to the fatherless, sharing with them his scanty 
subsistence, and cultivating the of land which the de- 
ceased had labored into fertility. 

Years passed away, and the widow’s son had now grown 
into manhood; while Annette Vignolles had just completed 
her sixteenth year, and Fanchon, her sister, her twelfth. The 
young man was light, agile and hardy, like most of the child- 
ren nurtured in the wild regions where he had been born, and 
where activity of person and firmness of mind are continually 
called into exercise by the danger and difficulty with which 
the means of existence are procured. The melancholy of his 
widowed mother, who had never ceased to lament the husband 
of her youth, had tinged the mind of her son with a softness, 


not his animal courage in the hour of danger, exercised a 
powerful influence over his affections, rendering him almost a 


hurled into an abyss nearly filled with snow, where a certain 
but lingering death awaited him, had he not been rescued by 
the intrepidity of Michel Bauvais; who, at the risk of his 
life, descended where no human foot had ever before dared to 
tread, and saved Martin Vignolles from his perilous position. 





ter reigned there with despotic force during nine months of ||" 


; and, as the ra s of the sun melted the frozen sur- , 


and disposed it to a susceptibility, which, though it impaired || their 
of 
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awaiting his son 
Annette and Michel 
attachment had grown with their growth, and 


warm as it really was. Motives of 
to defer the marriage of the young people until Michel had 
attained his twenty-first year; and the misfortune that had 
befallen the father of Annette, by leaving him and his family 
dependant on the exertions of the young man, rendered the 
ight in the early part of autumn 
i its visits by many weeks, that 
8 narrow pass in the 
ing of a dog; and, on 

came, discovered a 
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spring up between them would prove as 
had induced them 


of. 
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ing Annette seated by the stranger, listening with 

ight to his songs or the stories he to her. 

The whole character of Michel became changed. N 
the gay youth, whose cheerfulness had been the life of 
saMiheanee wnnnan #Svse Sf Seenin 0; oh 
inhabitants, none of whom, owing to their simplicity, suspected 
its cause. Often in the moodiness of his yl cpa 
i i i ited towards the 


i 


of woman’s vani 
of the artist’s of her. 
At this’ time, too, the painter, who sometimes amused 
himself in the composition of simple songs, addressed the fol- 


lowing to Annette, and this piece of rustic gallantry excited 
the jealousy of her lover into still greater violence: 
“ Beautiful maiden, as pure as the snow 
On thine own native mountains, wherever I go, 
T'll think on thee, artless and fair as thou art,— 
Though soon, ah ! too soon, I from thee must depart. 
T'll think on thee, 
And thy innocent converse that oft did beguile 
The long hours of evening, and of thy sweet song 
That the wild mountain-echoes so love to prolong. 
Beautiful maiden ! oh, blest be thy lot 
NYidh Go yout whe lasimen than, shongh I be forget. 


2Oy suagne aed oumvne. ip in Mearene ‘or thee, 
i thy sweet face no more I can see,” 
One evening when Michel returned to the chalet, he found 


the stranger ing the long tresses of Annette, who was in- 
nocently laughing at the awkwardness with which he performed 


Speen brenapeeoyaenaan has La eeearentay hen in ee came 


of the stranger. 

“ How, faithless girl!” exclaimed he, “and is it come to 
this? Is ali shame gone, that you let a stranger touch those 
Sedna past fo dew joe tat oo er Uaving cored Som 

man! is it me sa 
life? But I will fly toms pow tal Geant’ Aah to cor- 
ing, he rushed from the t with the frantic haste of a 


search, was the of his in 
pegpenpeli tinny tog Hep ual ny np (bao 
that led to his own destruction. Whether the unha: you 


the picture presented at the two chalets, so lately the scene of 
peace and content. The poor old mother of Michel Bauvais, 
rendered nearly insane by this last terrible affliction, sat by 
the corse of her son, and, gazing fondly on the pale face, mur- 
mured, from time to time, “ Yes, there he lies, as his father 
did before him, twenty years ago. Gone from me, without a 
seam, Deets pd ya her epee These cold lips, that never 
a word of unkindness to me, cannot return the kiss 

that I imprint on them. Ah, my son! never before did they 
receive the touch of mine without returning the pressure.— 
How often in my dreams have I seen youas you now lie, cold, 
hless, without life, and I have awoke in agony to bless 

that it was butadream! But now! oh! my son, who 

will close the weary eyes of your wretched mother—who will 
lay her in the grave? The wicked spirits of these dreary 


; || mountains first envied me the possession of my poor Claude, 


and snatched him from me; and now they have torn awa: 
my son. Often have I seen a light, too bright for mortal kez, 
shine into his room when he slept, as if the moon itself hnd 
entered his casement, and cast all its beams around his head, 
just as it used to do around that of his poor father. I ought 
to have known it boded no good, but I dared not think that 
my child would be taken from me. I have heard such sighs 
and whispers, too, in the night, when the wind has shook the 
chalet, and the snow has been drifted against the windows 
with a violence that has dashed them to pieces.. Ah! I ought 
to have known that even then the evil spirits that haunt these 
wild mountains were planning his destruction !”” 

So raved the poor woman, in all the incoherence of a grief 
that unsettled her reason, until some of the inhabitants of the 
nearest hamlet came to remove the corpse for interment, when, 
uttering a piercing shriek, and clasping it in her arms, she fell 
senseless on the coffin; and when raised, was found to be dead. 
Annette had lost all consciousness of the misery around her in 
a brain fever, which t her hovering between life and death 
during many days. health once more began to tinge 
rher pale cheek, it was discovered with sorrow by Durand, who 
had watched over her with unceasing solicitude and unweary- 
ing care, thet reason redssumed not its empire in her brain. 
Perfectlyha mless and gentle, she did all that she was told to 
do with the locility of the most obedient child, but was utterly 
incapable of the least reflection or self-government. Durand, 
considering that he was the cause, though the innocent one, 
of the afflictions that had befallen these poor families, insisted 
on becoming their for the future. He prevailed on the 
helpless old Martin Vignolles to accompany him, with his two 
daughters, to Paris, where, having established them in his home, 
he left nothing undone to promote their comfort. Fortune, 
too, favored the young man who so religiously fulfilled his self- 
imposed duties ; for his pictures, justly admired, produced such 
high prices, that, after a few he secured a handsome 
competence, and became the happy husband of the pretty 
Fanchon, the sister of poor Annette, to whom he had given 
an education that rendered her in every way suitable to be the 
companion of a person with a cultivated mind. Old Martin 
Vignolles lived to see the marriage of his Fanchon, and died 
blessing his children. And ppor Annette still survives, inno- 
cent, gentle and beloved by her sister and Durand, with 
whose little children she delights to play, offering subjectsfor 
his pencil, the representation of which often draw crowds of 
admirers round them m the gallery of the Louvre. 





A Treasvre DiscovereD.—A Moscow paper relates, that 
a short time ago, M. Kachyntsof, a land-owner of the small 
village of Wojtowska, in exploring a fox’s earth, discovered 
in it a treasure estimated at 600,000 roubles, consisting of 
coins of Ivan IV. and several other of the early Czars. It 
is believed that the money was concealved by one of Mazep- 


with || pa’s aides-de-camp, who took refuge in that country. The 


whole was sent to St. Ptersburg, but the full value was paid 
to M. Kachyntsaf, by order of the Emperor. 


3” ‘ My dear, what shall we have have for dinner to-day ?’ 
‘ One of your smiles,’ replied the husband: “I can dine on 
ates sah cee 

, giving a s or hi \. 
He returned to dinner. ‘This steak is excellent,’ said he, 
‘ what did you pay for it?’ ‘ What you me this morn- 








ing,’ said she. ‘You did!” said he, ‘ shall have 
SO, ee ee . mn {Argus. 


. From the Old 
’ THE QUIET DEAD. 
O THE quiet dead! the quiet dead ! j 

Fees loop ts rest ta thalt ctrceansd séee ; 
The earth-worm’s their bed, 

To banquet the earth-worm is their doom. 
The sun shine the stars may rise, 

The may travel its weary round, 
gy Me a Boe y gt 

Of those who slumber the ground ! 
The miser’s god was the yellow ore, 

The daily toil of his ni ife ; 
Each added coin that increased his store 

Was dearer than friend, or child, or wife. 
But now he sleeps where no thirst of gain 

Can light up his pulse benumbed and cold ; 
Thouh neer his coffin may.lurk the vein 

Of all he valued—the precious gold. 


The k- ver, biest in his mistress fair, 

Em — ‘inbred, th tender smile ; . 
And w.re she li ie very air 

Of He. ven seemed purer to him the while. 


But now he sl where no fond caress 
Car -ver his slumber break; 
And ainly her ip would press ; 


© a her warmest kiss the dead awake ? 
ue miser’s young heir is wild and gay, 
Freely he squanders the old guatt bane > 
The lust of pleasure, the rage of play, 
At lehgth will land him on ruin’s shore. 
The lover’s mistress has dried her tears, 
Another feasts on the ruby lip 
Whose treasures were his in by Yeurs, 
Whose sweets were only for him to sip. 


Then better far that within the earth 
The miser lie in his final sleep ; 
For he sees not there the reckless 
Which scatters hoards that he loved to keep. 
And better far that the lever’s rest 
Should be where he sleeps in silence now— 
He hears not her, whom his soul loved best, 
Forget her faith for another's vow. . 


O the quiet dead! the quiet dead ! 
They sleep at rest in their straitened room ; 
The ‘earth-worm’s palace provides their bed, 
To banquet the earth-worm is their doom. 
The sun may shine bright, the stars may rise, 
The world may travel its weary 
But never a ray can reach the eyes 
Of those who slumber beneath the ground. D.G.0O. 
TT 
From Bentley’s Miscellany 
THE HAIR AND BEARD, 
AS FASHIONED BY POLITICS & RELIGION AT VARIOUS PERIODS. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 
Tue famous declaration of St. Paul, “ that long hair was 


9 


for March. 


enactments, both of civil and ecclesiastical governments. The 


fashion of ir and the cut of the beard were state ques- 
tions in F; and England from the establishment of Chris- 
tianity until the fifteenth century. 


We find, too, that in much earlier times men were not 
mitted to do as they liked with theirown hair. Alexander the 
Great thought that the beards of his soldiery afforded conve- 
nient handles for the enemy to lay hold of, preparatory to cut- 
ting off their heads ; and, with the view of depriving them of 
this advantage, he ordered the whole of his army to be closely 
shaven. His notions of courtesy towards an enemy were 
= different from those entertained by the North American 

ndians, amongst whom it is held a point of honor to allow 
one “ chivalrous lock” to grow, that the foe, in taking the 
scalp, may have something to catch hold of. 

At one time, long hair was the symbol of sovereignty in 
Europe. We learn trom.Gregory of Tours that, among the 


successors of Clovis, it was the exclusive privilege of the 
royal family to have their hair long, and curl The nobles, 
equal to kings in power, would not show any inferiority in this 
respect, and wore not only their hair, but beards, of an 


enormous length. This fashion lasted, with but slight changes, 
till the time of Louis le Debonnaire ; but his successors, up to 
Hugh Capet, wore their hair short, by way of distinction. 
Even the serfs had set all regulation at defiance, and allowed 
their locks and beards to grow. 

At the time of the invasion of England by William the 
Conqueror, the Normans wore their hair very short. Harold, 
in his progress toward Hastings, sent forward spies to view 
the strengthand number of the enemy. They reported amongst 
other things, on their return, that ‘“ the host did almost seem 
to be priests, because they had all their face-and beth their 
lips shaven.” The fashion among the English at the time was 
to wear the hair long upon the head and the upper lip, but to 
shave the chin. When the haughty victors had the 
broad lands of the Saxon thanes and franklins 
when y of every kind was employed to make the 
lish feel that they ; a subdued and broken 
the latter e of their hair, that 
salah senemin.np neie'se poeple vlc exnipnd ane shea 


a considerable extent in.France and " 





poi! os nrc ttt in Proce Gop 
the end of the gleventh century, it was by. 


qe fd 


shame unto a man,” hasbeen the pretext for many singular 
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Wulstan, Bishop of Worcester, was ly 
whenever he saw a man with long hair. © E e declaimed against 
the practice as one highly immoral, criminal, and beastly. 
He continually carried a small knife in his pocket, and when- 
ever any body offending im this respect knelt before him to re- 
ceive his blessing, he would whip it out slily, and ‘cut off a 
handful, and then, throwing it.in his face, tell him to cut off 
all the rest, or he would go to hell. 

But fashion, which at times it is possible to move with a 
wisp, stands firmly against a lever; and men preferred to. run 
the risk of damnation to parting with the s ity of their 
hair. In the time of Henry I. Anselm, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, found it necessary to republish the famous decree of 
excommunication and outlawry against the offenders; but as 
the court itself had begun to patronise curls, the fulminations 
of the church were unavailing. Henry I. and his nobles wore 
their hair in long ringlets down their backs and shoulders, and 
became a scandalum magnatim in the eyes of the Godly. 
One Serlo, the-King’s chaplain, was so grieved in spirit at the 
impiety of his master, that he preached a sermon from the 
well-known text of St. Paul before the assembled Court, in 
which he drew so dreadful a picture of the torments that 
awaited them in the other world, that several of them burst 
into tears, and wrung their hair as if they would have pulled 
it out by the roots. Henry himself was observed to weep. 
The priest, seeing the impression he had made, determined to 
strike while the iron was hot, and, pulling a pair of scissors 
from his pocket, cut the King’s hair in presence of them all. 
Several of the principal courtiers consented to do the like, and 
for a short time long hair appeared to be going out of fashion. 
But the courtiers thought, after the first glow of their peni- 
tence had been cooled by reflection, that the clerical Dalilah 
had shorn them of their strength, and in less than six months 
they were as great sinners as ever. 


Anselm, the ee of Canterbury, who had been a 
monk of Bec, in Normandy, and who had signalized himself 
at Rouen by his fierce opposition to long hair, was still anxious 
to work a reformation in this matter. But his pertinacity was 
far from pleasing to the King, who had finally made up his 
mind to wear ringlets. ere were other disputes of a more 
serious nature between them; so that when the Archbish 
died, the King was so glad to be rid of him, that he all 

the See to remain vacant for five years. Still the cause had 
other advocates, and every pulpit in the land resounded with 
anathemas against that disobedient and long-haired generation. 
But all ‘was of no avail. Stowe, in writing of this period, as- 
serts, on the authority of some more ancient chronicler, “ that 
men, forgetting their birth, transformed themselves, by the 
length of their haires, into the semblance of woman-kind ;” 
and that when their hair decayed from age, or other causes, 
“they knit about their heads certain rolls and braidings of 
false hair.” At last accident turned the tide of fashion- A 
knight of the court, who was exceedingly proud of his beau- 
teous locks, dreamed one niglit that, as he lay in bed, the 
devil sprang upon him, and endeavored to choke him with his 
own hair. He started in affright, and actually found that he 
had a great quantity of hair in his mouth. Sorely stricken in 
conscience, and looking upon the dream as a warning from 
Heaven, he set about the work of reformation, and cut off his 
luxuriant tresses the same night. The story was soon bruited 
abroad; of course it was made the most of by the clergy; 
and the knight, being a man of ‘influence and consideration, 
and the acknowledged leader of the fashion, his e le, aid- 
ed by priestly exhortations, was very generally imitated. Men 
appeared almost as decent as St. Wulstan himself could have 
wished, the dream of a dandy having proved more efficacious 
than the entreaties of a saint. But, as Stowe informs us, 
“scarcely was one year past when all that thought themselves 
courtiers fell into the former vice, and contended with women 
in their long haires.” Henry, the King, appears to have been 
quite uninfluenced by the dreams of others, for even his own 
would not induce him a second time to undergo a —— 
from priestly shears. It is said that he was much trou 

at this time by disagreeable visions. Having offended the 
Church in this and other respects, he could get no sound re- 
freshing sleep, and used to imagine that he saw all the bishops, 
abbots, and monks of every degree, standing around his bed- 
side, and threatening to belabor him with their pastoral staves ; 
which sight, we are told, so frightened him, that he often 
started naked out of bed, and attacked the toms sword 
in hand. Grimbalde, his physician, who, like most of his 
fraternity at that day, was an ecclesiastic, never hinted that 
his dreams were the result of a bad digestion, but told him to 
shave his head, be reconciled to the Church, and reform him- 
self with alms and prayer. But he would not take this good 
advice, and it was not until he had been nearly drowned a 


F ye acme at erg seman p+ ps ny of 
is evil ways, cut his hair short, and pai to 
the wishes of the clergy. eere 

In France the thunders of the Vatican with to long 


curly hair were hardly more respected than in E 
VIL. sver, was more obedient than his » and 

If as closely as a monk, to the great sorrow of 
all the gallants of his court. His Queen, the gay, haughty, 


Kings of France lost the rich provinces of| 


divorced, and the 
bestowed her i enry, Duke of 
Nermahly, afterwerds Hany IU of Eabioak sek thes pee 
the English sovereigns thet strong footing in France whi 
was for so centuries the cause of such long and bloody 
wars between the nations. 

When the Crusades had drawn all the smart young fellows 


into Palestine, the clergy did not find it so difficult to convince 
the staid hers who remained in Europe of the enormity of 
long hair. ing the absence of Richard Cceur de Lion, his 


English subjects not only cut their hair close, but shaved their 


ff 
: 


faces. William Fitzosbert, or Long-beard, the great de-|} Even this point t will not let men alone. 
magogue of that day, reintroduced among the who || Religion as yet has not meddled with it; but it will ; 
claimed to be of Saxon origin the fashion of long hair. He and politics influence it considerably.’ the 


did this with the view of ing them as unlike as possible 
to the citizens and the Normans. He wore his own beard hang 
ing down to his waist, whence the name by which he is known 
to terity. 


Church never showed itself so great an enemy to the || tachios. 


beard as to long hair on the head. It generally allowed 
fashion to take its own course, both with regard to the chin and 
the upper lip. This fashion varied continually; for we find 
that, in little more than a century after the time of Richard I, 
when beards were short, that they had again become so long 
as to be mentioned in the famous epigram made by the Scots 
who visited London in 1327, when David, son.of Robert 
Bruce, was married to Joan, the sister of King Edward. 
This epigram, which was stuck on the church-door of St. Pe- 
ter Stangate, ran as follows— 
“ Long beards heartlesse, 
SLs 
Make England thrifticsse.” 
When the Emperor Charles V. ascended the throne of Spain, 
he had no beard. It was not to be expected that the obse- 
quious parasites, who always surround a monarch, could pre- 


sume to look more virile than their master. Immediately all || 


the courtiers appeared beardless, with the exception of such few 
grave old men as had out-grown the influence of fashion, and 
who had determined to die bearded as they had lived. Sober 
people in general saw this revolution with sorrow and alarm, 
and thought that every manly virtue would be banished with 
the beard. It became at the time a common saying; 
“Desde que no barba, no hay mas alma.” 
“We have no longer since we have lost our beards.” 

In France, also, the beard fell into disrepute after the death 
of Henry IV., from the mere reason that his successor was tdo 
young to wear one. Some of the more immediate friends of 
the great Béarnais, and his minister Sully among the rest, re- 
fused to part with their beards notwitlistanding the jeers of 
the new generation. 

Who does not remember the division land into the 
great parties of Roundheads and Cavaliers? In those days 
every species of vice and iniquity was thought by the Puritans 
to lurk in the long curly tresses of the Monarchists, while the 
latter imagined that their opponents were as destitute of wit, 
of wisdom, and of virtue, as they were of hair. A man’s locks 
ymbol of his creed, both in politics and religion. 
The more abundant the hair, the more scant the faith: and 
the balder the head, the more sincere the piety. 

But among all the instances of the interference of govern- 
ments with men’s hair, the most extraordinary, not only for its 
daring, but for its success, is that of Peter the Great in 1705. 
By this time fashion had condemned the beard in every other 
country in Europe, and with a voice more t than or 
emperors, had banished it from civili society. B ut this 
only made the Russians cling more fondly to their ancient 
ornaments, asa mark to distinguish them from foreigners, 
whom they hated. Peter, however, resolved that they should 
be shaven. If he had been a man in hi 
might have hesitated before he attem 80 
upon the time-hallowed customs and prejudices bf his country- 
men; but he was net. He did not know or consider the dan- 
ger of the innovation; he only listened to the promptings of 
his own indomitable will, and his fiat went forth, that not only 
the army, but all ranks of citizens, from the nobles to the serfs, 
should shave their beards. A certain time was given that 
people might get over their first throes of repugnance, after 
which every man who chose to wear his beard was to pay a tax 
of one hundred roubles. The priests and the serfs were put on 
a lower footing, and allowed to retain theirs upon payment of 
a copeck every time they passed the gate of a city. Great 
discontent existed in consequence; but the dreadful fate of 
the Strelitzes was too recent to be forgotten, and thousands 
who had the will had not the to revolt. As is well 
remarked by a writer in the «Bneyclopedia Britannica,’ they 
thought it wiser to cut off their beards than to run the risk of 
rer rgy, heme arr omnis arene ate or 
heads, Wiser, too, than the popés of a former 
age, he did not threaten them with eternal y 
made them pay in hard cash the penalty of their disobedience. 





For many years a very i revenue was collected 





considerable 
‘from this source. The collectors gave in receipt for its piy- 


, 1830, it be- 
came a stariding joke among the that shaved 
their faces clean immediately ; and wits of the Desch aneey 
asserted that they had gathered mustachios from the 
of the Belgians to stuff mattresses for all the sick 
in their hospitals. 
ae a tee = pee na re In the Ger- 
man newspapers, of 1838, an ordonnance signed 
the King of Bavaria, iddi uae ob ery pein 
, to wear mustachios, and commanding the police and 
other authorities athe —_ to be shaved, the offend- 
ing parties. to say, ios disappeared immedi 
ately, like leaves from the trees in autumn ; every body made 
haste to obey the royal order, and not one person was arrested. 
The King of Bavaria, a rhymester of some celebrity, has 


< 


poetical 
that he will not take it into his royal head to make 
his subjects shave theirs ; nothing but that is wanting to com- 
plete their degradation. 

We, in this country, are more fortunate than the Bavarians. 
We have our absurdities in the matter of hair as well as they, 
but who shall meddle with us? Not Queen Victoria, in all 
eee ne Ce ce 

the hair or the beard of the meanest of her subjects: 
We should laugh her manifestos, if she issued any, to scorn. 
Let her ministers try it, that’s all, as those of the King of Ba- 
varia did, and an insurrection would break out for the defence 
of our crowns, which might shake the very foundation of so0- 
ciety. No. Our young men may wear coats hairy as the 
bear’s hide, and strut about with their sleek locks falling adown 
their necks 4 Ja Raphael, like caricatures of the portraits of 
that almost divine painter, but no legislative enactment will 
interfere with them. 





THE FORSAKEN. 
STANZAS COMPOSED FOR MUSIC. 


HE never meets me, as of old, 
As friends, less cherish’d, meet me ; 
a Sune © ov oom san oad, 
‘o we! 


But though his lips ne’er “T love,” 
T ohen‘think bin epee do? 

He never turns, amid the throng, 
Tipese cares Cave Wa Beta) 

Or gives one thought to that poor q 
Gace maile his eyelids gitten: © 
But sometimes, when our glances meet, 
As looks less warm—more wise—do, 
Albeit his lips ne’er say “'tis sweet,” 

I often think his eyes do 

Oh! brighter smiles than mine glass 
Sits bless efaitehersinem,. * 
And fairer forms than mine may pass 
~ : : 

As stars *d skies do 

His lips ne'er say “ I don’t forget” — 

I think his eyes do! [New Monthly for March 

TT 


ing to the official accounts of the births 
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deaths, 1,563,733; excess of births, 770,259; a 
494,424. Le sar ite ne oa 00 
to 105 858; 110 to 115, 125; 115.to 120, 130; 





_ From the London Metropolitan for March. 

A LESSON IN DANCING, AND. A CLERICAL - 
ee DANCING MASTER. 
“Have you read Baruch?” was the question which La 
, Fontaine was in the habit of propounding to every he 
met. “Have you read Young?” we should take 
of, asking, were not the i auseless one. Who has not 
wandered, with the poet of the ‘ Night Thoughts,’ under the 
gloomy cypress trees of the his imagination loved 
to depict? for, in spite of their and sombre coloring, his 
portraitures possess atraction which it is almost ible to 
resist. Such is.the constitution of the heart ; in its 
of reverie, the i of grief and suffering is not without a 
Setar meuinaencct have felt, that 
there is a ure even in r ‘ 

- And yet how much in Young is false and ! How 
little he posseses of that gentle and sadness whic 
finds ‘its way at once to the heart and twines i 


f 


strings while it softens and relaxes +> in fact, in his 
strained and pam elegies, there is something labored and 
artificial, which checks the illusion, and compels us to 


of the author instead of the sentiment. There are fine 

and fine images, but very little nature... True grief, the gri 
which consoles the heart as if with a hand of iron, does 
coquettishly and carefully arrange the crape folds of its 
ing. ~The declamation of Young is constantly directed against 
solitude; hence we infer that reverie and con were 
not habitual to him; yet the Parnassus of the poets is a solitary 
mountain. Be this as it may, it would have seemed.at onetime 
that the most emphatic of our elegiac poets was not predestined 
to’sigh away his soul in lugubrious accents. In his youth, when 
the horizon of his future life was brilliant clouds, he was among 
the gayest and merriest, hurrying joyfully along the of 
life, and gathering the aniiing tienes Los cnbentdned is 
walks. It was not until multiplied chagrins and bitter disa 
pointments had shivered the prism which reflected so bri 

a tinton the objects of his and fancy, that he gave ut- 
terance to those lamentations which conjure up so despairing 
an image of human nature. 

When Young left the. University he. was a Master of Arts, 
and brought away with him a vast stock of Greek and Latin. 
Kut the fire of a fine imagination was not extinguished under 
the heavier acquisition of his scholastic pursuits; its vivida 
vis and enthusiasm had survived, and when he began the 
world, his heart was new and peculiarly susceptible to each 
impression. -Thus constituted, a person will not go far with- 
out meeting Love on his road; and Young soon discovered it 
in the cherming smile and piquant graee of Anna Bowley, to 
whom he offered a timid homage, which was accepted without 
hesitation. The society in which his fair one moved necessa- 
rily became the centre of his‘universe, and the ladies that com- 
gecot peeeeennd. indi 9 eee Covent euhesstone cava- 


One fine summer evening he escorted them to the river-side, 
not then so thickly built upon as now. It was in the middle 
of summer, and the hour was that delightful one when the 
wings of the breeze bring coolness with them to refresh all 
nature, which was languid and exhausted by the heat of one 
of those ssive days which ever and anon give us a taste 
of the fervid hours of a torrid clime. Bustle and activity pre- 
vailed around; the river was instinct with life and motion, 
and a thousand boats, gallantly equipped and manned, fur- 
rowed its broad bosom; a thousand confused®sounds floated 
in the air; and the John Bull of the olden time seemed to be 
in the full enjoyment of his proverbial merriment—that pictu- 
resque John Bull of the second quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, in cocked-hat, and laced cravat, embroidered and bright- 
colored coat, knee-breeches, and high-quartered shoes. 

Young enjoyed the scene with a poet’s eye, and found am- 
ple materials for the indulgence of his satirical turn, when one 
of the ladies proposed that they should all go to Vauxhall, as 
it was a public night. The proposition was received with ac- 
clamation, and a wherry was soon freighted with the joyous 
company. By way of amusing his fair friends, Young Lie 
from his pocket a flute, on which he excelled, and his notes 
were so perfect that a crowd of boats soon gathered around; 


HIB 


As Young only played for the gratification of his company and 
himself, he did not choose to be made a public spectacle; so 
he soon ceased, and returned ‘his flute into its case. One of 
the officers took offence at this; and, thinking that his game 
was sure with a young man in a clergyman’s dress, and whose 
aspect was any thing but martial, he ordered the player to 
rien his flute and beginanew. Young shrugged his shoul- 
ers at this piece of i nce, but took no further notice 
of it; it was followed by threats and curses, which had no 


greater upon the person against whom they were direct- 

ed. The officer, who was very that his orders were 

disobeyed, and his menaces i directed his rowers to 
“ ee i } 


ve !” exclaimed a soft voice at his side; “ will you 
| do‘nething to oblige me?” 


Bae y¥ 
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3 lence of such a brute?” 







“Deo a wish me, Anna, to submit to the degrading inso- 
“Yes, I do;_I beg it, if you have any regard for me.” 
Young drew out his flute without another word, and played 

several gay airs, whilst the tri t soldier beat time with 


ostentation, applauded vehemently, and looked round as if to 
impress upon the auditors the idea of his irresistible -import- 


The company soon after reached Vauxhall, where the par- 
ties - But although Young’s exterior was calm, he 
felt a resentment for the insult to which he had been 
subjected in his mistress’s presence. Her accents had 
soothed his wrath, but it could not extinguish the desire of 
vengeance, and of making his ridiculous in his turn; 
so he determined not to lose sight of the aggressor, and to take 
the first opportunity, when he was alone, of speaking to him. 
An occasion soon offered, when he pre: addressed him— 


“Sir,” said he, “ you have got an awkward habit of speak- 
ing too loudly.” 
“ Ah!” rejoined the other, “that’s because I make a point 


of being obeyed at the first word.” 

“ But that depends upon: your hearers ; and I have a differ- 
ent opinion.” 

“Have you? and yet it seems that just now——” 

y, Oh, but you must know why I submitted to your rude- 
ness.” 


“ Well, what is your wish now, sir?” 

“To give you to understand that if I produced my flute it 
was not to gratify you, but solely to oblige the ladies under my 
escort, and who were frightened at your long sword and loud 
oaths ; but they are not here now; so——” 

“You know this is a challenge, and your cloth——” 

“Why should it? You have affronted me, and owe me 
satisfaction.” 

The soldier smiled disdainfully as he said—“ As you please, 
a shall be satisfied.. When and in what place shall it 


“‘ To-morrow, at day-break, in Battersea fields, without sec- 
onds, as the affair only concerns you and me, and my profes- 
sion compels me to have some regard to the proprieties of so- 


arms ?” 
the juvenile member of the church 


ciety. 

“ Be it so; what are 

“ The sword,” repli 
militant. 

The conditions being thus arranged, the young men joined 
their respective parties. 

On the following morning they were both punctual to their 
appointment. The officer had drawn his rapier, when Young 
produced a large horse-pistol from beneath his cloak, and took 
a steady aim at his an’ jist. 

“What do you mean?” asked the astonished soldier; “have 
you brought weapons to assassinate me !”’ 

“ Perhaps ; but that will depend upon yourself. Last night 
I a nae the flute; this morning it is your turn to dance.” 

“Iw die first ; you have taken an unworthy advantage 
of this stratagem.” = °* *°* ; 

“ As you did yesterday of the ladies’ presence ; but come, 
captain, you must begin your minuet.” 

*“*T shall do nothing of the kind, sir: your conduct is most 
2 ee here, captain; da I 
“No strong re, ca in; dance at once, or 

will fire.” r 
These words, which were uttered with much earnestness, 


and accompanied with a c ding gesture, produced the 
effect desired. The officer, finding himself in a retired place, 
and at the of a man whom he had grievously offended, 


and who determined to exact reparation after his own 
fashion, did as he was desired, and stepped through the figure 
of a minuet, while Young whistled a slow and appropriate 


measure. 

When it was finished, Young said—“ Sir, you have danced 
remarkably well; much better, in its way, than my flute-play- 
ing. Weare now even; so, if you wish, we will begin another 
dance, in which I will be your vis-a-vis.” Saying which, he 
drew his sword. 

But the dancer very justly thought he had received a proper 
lesson, and more favorably appreciating the man he had so 
wantonly insulted, thought it would be better to have him fer 
a fri than an enemy. He therefore held out his hand to 
Young, shook it cordially: and in perfect harmony, and arm- 
in-arm, they quitted the spot which might have been fatal to 
one of them, but. had, fortunately, cnly served to give and take 
a lesson in dancing. P. 


EEE 
Prairig SxetcnEs—A Storm.—It had been an unclouded 
day, and the heat was so intense that the flies and musquitoes 
seemed to have been scorched out of existence, for we were 
not annoyed by them. We had been since sunrise traveling a 
desolate region, with not a tree or a sign of water to cheer us. 
hen chalbie wba steamativenpent, woonbel tte 
ppane Coenen Seeman waleee SSPNEn 
little reeds which we carried in our pockets for the pur- 
pose, but we could not‘venture to swallow without instantly 


jecting the nauseous liquid. We found swampy places where, 
in the deep footprint the buffalo, a little water €x- 
isted, with which we would moisten our lips, and pass 
on. As the sun descended, the clouds. ; in 





a 






the sky with delighted eagerness. From the far western hori- 
zon, where the sun was sinking, the storm came ing on, 
and ‘the distant thunder rolled like notes of war, while thé 


such storms had often over our heads before, when, 
sheltered in Christian habitations, we took no note of them; 
but never before had we looked upon the sky with half the, 
wonder and admiration with which we now observed it. Thus 
every change in life produces its lesson and its wrinkle. We. 
wonder to-day at our ignorance of yesterday, and deem. that 
we have learnt wisdom, when te-morrow again lays bare new - 
errors, and it is only when life is closing that our pride bows. 
down to the humble truth, that all is vanity—vanity—vanity, - 
Some of the preachers will pirate that last sentence from us 
without a doubt, and they might as well; for, to say the truth, 
it has very little to do with our ‘ storm.’ 

The ragged edges of the driving clouds were red with the 
fiery rays of the sun, and a vast volcano seemed to be flaming 
in the sky, that every moment raged more furiously. Louder. 
and nearer the thunder rolled, and, as the sun disa 
the lightning darted more vividly among the clouds, now 
spread darkly, like an angry demon band, half across the sky. 
A few heavy drops fell. The swift wind that was driving 
along the storm above our heads came down, and as it whis- 
tled wildly past us, we pulled off our hats to experience a re- 
freshment far, far more delightful than was ever yielded by 
perfumed breezes wafted by art through oriental halls of lux. 

A few moments more, and the black storm had spread 
far and wide around the sky. Day had departed, and the 
deep gloom that overshadowed the land was only relieved by 
the fearful blaze of. the lightning that shot in long, quivering 
flashes all about the horizon, one stroke scarcely expiring ere 
another illuminated the sky. The heavy clouds hung lower 
and nearer to the earth, and the sharp, rattling peal of the 
thunder broke so near to us as to leave a singing in our ears 
for moments after. 

* The storm burst, and the overcharged sky poured forth its 
torrents over the grassy plains.. The wind increased to a hur 
ricane, and drove the falling rain almost horizontally before 
it. Ina very few moments the earth was as soft as after an 
ordinary rain of several days; and during the night, bei 
upon a very soft prairie, we walked about, while on Pas. 
ankle deep in water. The night was now black as the regions 
of death, and the rain poured steadily down, but the lightning 
ceased to flash and the wind died away. We had now all the 
disagreeable qualities of the torm, without any of its wildness 
or grandeur. The burning thirst that had tortured ust 

the day was now thoroughly quenched, for we were tho 
drenched, and we wished no more for water. But Nature 
herself is deeply imbued with the characteristics she Kas given 
her children, and she is as fond of extremes as the wildest en- 
thusiast that ever lived. For ten hours we had been traveling 
over a tract of country, and under a burning sun, where not @ 
drop of moisture was to be found, except such as. was rep 
to sight and taste. Now a deluge of the longed-for ele: . 
was around us, and we sighed for the sun to dry the earth as 
vehemently as before our parched lips had prayed for rain... 

In the course of our five months’ travel we had but one 
other such storm, and that occurred on our return travel on 
the Mexican side of the Arkansas. But then the icy step of 
winter had intruded on the green, and the wind y tm the 
mountains swept across our path, making real hardship of 
what before was only a night’s annoyance, We were com 
pelled to halt and camp, from the exhaustion of our worn-out 
animals, at a spot where not a stick or shrub could be found 
to kindle a fire, and, rolled tightly in our buffalo skins, we lay 
shivering in uncomfortable dozes until morning. Ten of our 
mules died during the night, and many of the remaining ani- 
mals were so broken down the next day as to be incapable of 
service. The heavy rain pelted upon us through the night, 
and the thunder rolled dismally in the distance. _ The lightning 
gleamed faintly, not blazing through the sky as on the former 
occasion, but struggling in vain st intervals to light up the. 
deep gloom of the sky. Nothing was heard but the constant 
dash of the rain and the desolate moaning of the cold night- 
wind, except when now and then arose the low rumbling of 
the far-off thunder, as if the angry spirit of the storm was 
curbed in his wild career. In our camp all was most dreary 
silence, ani our poor animals, hungry and tired as they were, 
cropped not a blade of grass from the barren spot on which 
we were compelled to rest, but stood in the darkness. forlort 
and dejected, enduring 

“The pelting of the pitiless storm.” [N. O. Picayune. _ 


‘First Cuop.’—We have often heard this word made use 
of in this country—in short, it is a species of mercantile 
phrase, yet it applies to anything gee fine—but we could 
never get hold of its derivation. We presume. now that itis 
of Chinese origin. A ‘chop’ in Chinese, on the authorityo@ 
a gentleman recently from that quarter, means almost any 
thing ; sometimes a proclamation or a hand-bill, or a letteryor 
a law; and chop-chop means very fine or very strong, or fire. 
rate. There are various ways of expressing preéminence 
various regions. In our South, if a man attains distinction, i 
is said of him that he is a huckleberry above his neighbors’ 
persimmon ;.in the North, if he gets fame, he is written, 
as ‘stuck up.’ It would be entertaining and not, 











a. nal the 
west, and the sight of a cloud was refreshing. We prayed for 
rain, and watched the gathering of dark masses of vapor in 


omen see tae 





lightning played among the-clouds. It is very possible that. | 
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Our North-Eastern Boundary.—We publish this week 
the letter of Gov. Fairfield to the President, with the corres- 

between Mr. Forsyth, our Secretary of State, atid 
Mr. Fox, British Embassador at Washington, on the subject 
of the recent alleged aggressions of Great Britain on the Dis- 
puted Territory, in the neighborhood of Lake Temiscouta. 
These documents have been been crowded out of our columns 
for the last two weeks by the pressure of European news, but 
in losing something of their freshness they have lost nothing 
of their importance. In fact, their interest is hightened by a 
prevalent rumor that later and yet more pungent letters have 
been interchanged between Messrs. Fox and Forsyth, leaving 
the matter considerably worse than those gentlemen found it. 
And there can be little doubt that Congress will signalize the 
close of its Session by a warlike demonstration on this Boun- 
dary business like that of last year—perhaps a mere parade 
vote of men and money to be placed at the discretion of the 
President, and perhaps something still more irritating, because 
more substantial. The leaders of one party will move some 
extreme action, it will be promptly seconded on their own 
side, and their opponents, fearing to be excelled in Patriotism 
and Chivalry (in the popular estimation,) will either concur 
zealously in whatever is proposed or endeavor to go a step 
beyond it. In this way the nation may be unthinkingly in- 
volved in a position which it cannot maintain without wanton 
bloodshed or abandon without mortification and disgrace. 

We have already more than once expressed our firm con- 
viction that our Country has substantially the right side of 
this controversy—that according to the strict letter of the 
Treaty of Paris the entire territory in dispute belongs to the 
United States; while by any fair construction of its spirit and 
intent the greater part if not all of it pertains to us. Yet it 
is a subject by no means free from difficulty; and there is 
certainly force in the consideration urged on the part of Great 
Britain that her negotiators could never have intended to cede 
a portion of the only and necessary route of communication 
between her Canadian and Atlantic Provinces. There was 
undoubtedly gross ignorance on all hands of the territory 
between the Kennebec and the St. Lawrence at the time that 
treaty was signed; and, if the words therein employed be 
found to conflict with the intent and understanding of the 
parties, we have no hesitation in saying that the letter should 
yield to the spirit. But when we come to consider that the 
old maps and charts now existing—not American merely but 
British maps—with great uniformity place the Northern 
boundary of Maine on the crest of the highlands which divide 
the waters of the St. Lawrence from those flowing southward 
into the Atlantic, bringing the North-East angle of Maine and 
the North-West of Nova-Scotia together within fifty miles of 
the St. Lawrence, it does seem to us that the impatience of 
Maine with respect to the preposterous claim of the Aroostook 
country by Great Britain is amply justified. 

The case is very different, in our judgement, with regard 
to the far-away hyperborean region of Temiscouta Lake and 
all the disputed territory lying North and East of the river 
St. John. Whatever may be the strict literal construction of 
the Treaty of 83 and whatever our abstract rights under that 
Treaty and the original lines of demarcation, it must be ob- 
vious that that portion of the Territory can be of little prac- 
tical value either to Maine or the Union. To us it would be 
simply an irregular, bleak wedge of barren, unproductive 
land, running off to a point between twe British Provinces, 
useless in peace and utterly indefensible in wer. To Great 
Britain it is essential so long as she shall retain New-Bruns- 
wick and the Canadas; to us, it might afford a means of an- 
noyance to England and a moderate quantity of timber, while 
we have ten times as much far more convenient this way. 
Our Government can never abandon the region of the Aroos- 
took; it is hardly possible that Great Britain should surrender 
what we claim on the other side of the St. John. 

We will not portray the horrors of a war between this 
country and England. No picture, however appalling, can do 
justice to the reality. One hundred thousand lives, ten times 

0 persons reduced by conflagration, rapine, and all the 
itants of the trade of murder to the lowest depths 
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‘1 of wretchedness, are but items in the horrible‘account. And 
all those calamities to be endured—nay, courted—for the sake 
of a piece of territory not worth the cost of the first year’s 
armament, and of the location or value of which not one per- 
son in twenty of either nation has even a tolerable idea—the 
thought is madness. It cannot, must not be. Woe to the 
reckless and guilty hand by which such a catastrophe shall be 
precipitated ! 

We should exult to see a proposition for the compromise 
of this vexed question submitted by our own Govetnment—a 
proposition which, while it should surrender something that 
we may fairly claim, would secure to each nation all that it 
really needs. Let the award of the King of Holland under 
the arbitration of 1825 be assumed as the basis of the offer. 
Make the St. John, the Boundary to its utmost source, and 
we secure every foot of the Debatable Land that is worth a 
dollar an acre to us; while we accord to Great Britain all 
that she really needs—an unobstructed communication between 
New-Brunswick and Canada on the natural if not only prac- 
ticable route. This gives us full two-thinds if not three-fourths 
in extent of the disputed territory, and seven-eighths in value 
—to us, at any rate.—Why should rot some such proposition 
be promptly made? It is now manifest that this controversy 
must soon either be settled by compromise or resultin a war. 
Who can soberly prefer the bloody alternative ? 





Registration of Voters.—A bill has been for some time 
under discussion in the Legislature of this State entitled ‘ An 
Act to Promote the Purity of Elections in the City of New- 
York, and to Promote the Convenience of the Legal Voters 
thereof.’ These ends are proposed to be attained by a division 
of the Wards of our City into three or more Election Dis- 
tricts, so as to contain but about 500 voters each, and by a 
Registration of the Legal Voters of each Ward. The People 
of each Ward are to choose at each Charter Election three 
Commissioners of Registry—every elector voting for two can- 
didates only, so that the majority will choose two, and the 
minority of the voters one Commissioner. In like manner, 
the electors of each District are to chvuose three of their num- 
ber to serve as Inspectors of Election for the ensuing year. 
The Commissioners thus chosen are to proceed on the first 
Monday in September of each year, and thence through that 
month, to make a full and perfect Registry of all the voters 
in the Ward, including all that shall be known to them as 
such, and all who may be proposed as such by responsible 
citizens, as well as all who may appear to enter their own 
names. Probably not one in ten will be required to take the 
small trouble of calling at the Registry Office and giving in 
their names. Four weeks before the Election, the full list of 
voters is to be made up and printed, and posted up through- 
out the Ward. Every man may then scrutinize it, and chal- 
lenge off the name of any person whom he may know to be not 
a legal voter. The Commissioners will forthwith give notice 
to the person challenged, who may appear to defend his right ; 
but whether he does or not, the challenger must prove that 
he is notentitled. After the lists shall thus be thoroughly cor- 
rected, so as to contain the names of all the legal voters in 
the Ward, and those only, a certified copy is to be filed with 
the County Clerk and a transcript of the list of voters in each 
District given to the Inspectors of said District, also elected 
by the People as aforesaid. These lists will be the legal evi- 
dence of qualification to vote: and a challenge at the polls goes 
only to the identity of the person offering to vote with the 
name in the Register which he claims as his own. 

Provision is further made for the case of persons who may 
be prevented by illness or absence from registering their names. 
All such may appear before the Commissioners on the day be- 
fore or the day of Election, and establish by proof their right 
to vote; and the Commissioners shall thereupon give them a 
certificate of the fact, entitling them to vote as though regis- 
tered. ll frauds, mi tions, and false entries, 
whether by the Commissioners, Inspectors or others, are to 
be punished by severe penalties. In short, the bill has been 
framed with a single and anxious desire to prevent Illegal 
Voting and secure to every Legal Voter the perfect and un- 
obstructed enjoyment of the inestimable Right of Suffrage. 
We «now that these are the sole objects of the bill; and we 
are confident that so carefully and wisely is it framed that not 
one hundred illegal votes can be taken nor one hundred legal 





voters deprived of their right in the whole city at any Elec- 
tion which may be held under its provisions. 

One of the best features of this measure is the certainty 
with which it ensures honesty and fairness at every Election. 
In each Ward the political minority, however small, will have 
one Commissioner of Registry; in each District one Inspec- 
tor of Election; not such a one as may be graciously accorded 
to them by their overbearing opponents, but one selected and. 
chosen by themselves. It is not a light recommendation that 
these officers are to be chosen by the People. 

Another public benefit to be derived from this law is the 
confining of our Elections to two day per annum instead of 
six as heretofore. The Charter Election will commence at 
sunrise and terminate at sunset on the second Tuesday of 
April; the State Election on the Wednesday following the 
first Monday in November—that is, on the last day of Election 
throughout the State. Thus four days per annum of drunken- 
ness, riotand debauchery are dispensed with; and the Elections 
being held in small Districts instead of four or five thousand 
voters voting at one place, there must be far less tumult, ex- 
citement and obstruction at the polls. We firmly believe that 
the saving to the People of this city by this act will not be less 
than one hundred thousand dollars per annum, and that the 
average time required te be spent by each voter, including 
the Registration of his name, will not be one-half what it now 
necessarily is. The moral benefits flowing from it, if peace- 
fully obeyed, as of inestimable value. 

The votes taken in each District must remain under the 
eyes of the voters—the ballot-boxes not being remeved until 
the close of the poll, when the votes are to bo immediately, 
openly, and entirely canvassed. There is thus no opportunity 
for fraud, were there ever so much inclination. The declared 
result must express the will of the legal voters, none but them, 
and all of them who choose to vote—a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished by every sincere republican. 





New-York Charter Election.—Our City Election will take 
place on.Tuesday, April 14th, and, if held under ‘the new 
Election Law, will be concluded on that day. Preparations 
for a spirited contest are visible. 

The supporters of the National Administration have, with 
entire unanimity, presented the name of Hon. Isaac L. Va- 
RIAN, present Mayor, as their candidate for reélection to that 
post. Mr. Varian has no enemies. The opposition first se- 
lected Davip Grauam, Esq. present Alderman of the Fif- 
teenth Ward, as their candidate for Mayor, but he was com- 
pelled by the pressure of his personal affairs to decline, and 
J. Pewurrs Puaenrx, Alderman of the First Ward, has been 
nominated in his stead. Both of the rival candidates are 
men of high moral worth and unimpeachable integrity. 

The nominations for Aldermen, &c. are not yet completed. 
We shall probably publish them in our next. 





PEnnsYLvania.—The elections for local officers. in the 
several Wards and Townships of this State took place on 
Friday of last week. In a large portion of the State political 
considerations were brought to bear on these elections, and 
the result is represented as generally favorable to the Opposi- 
tion. In Philadelphia City, Whig Aldermen were elected ‘in 
thirteen of the fifteen Wards; in the Northern Liberties of 
that City in five of the seven Wards, by an aggregate majority 
of about 500. Southwark gave a large Adm. majority in four 
of the five Wards, and Spring Garden Whig; Germantown 
do. Franklin County is said to be ditto. Harrisburg, Adm. 
Reading, do. Geo. W. Spayd, Burgess, 411 to 237. Union 
town largely for Harrison. 





Maryrtanp.—The Legislature of this State adjourned on 
Saturday last, after a session of nearly four months, during’ 
which 341 acts were passed. Nothing was done in relation 
to the Banks or Currency; the two Houses disagreeing, and 
no strong anxiety to legislate on the subject being manifested. 
No act to raise additional revenue was passed, though the fi- 
nances of the State are embarrassed. The Treasurer is di- 
rected to use up the balance of the U. S. deposit of surplus 
revenue, and then to sell the Bank Stocks owned by the State. 
The bill to provide for the prosecution of the construction of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal failed in a thin Senate by a 





tie vote—6 to 8. An extra session is talked of, 


Lovis1ava.—The Whig State Convention formed the fol- 
lowing Harrison Electoral Ticket : 
~~» Dist. I. Watniam Danvrs, of New-Orleans, 
« IL. Garrrey Barras, of Lafouche. 
« TL. Joszrn BanRane, of East Baton Rouge. 
« IV. Jacques Dupre, of = hegre 
~~, V. Sera Lewts, of 
Gen. Thomas, President of the Whig State Convention, was 
a soldier of the Revolution, 61 years ago. " 
Hon. Edward D. White is announced as a candidate forre- 
élection to Congress from the First (New-Orleans) District. 
Hon. Rice Garland hes: officially apprised Gov. Roman 
that he cannot at present resign his seat in Congress to accept 
the Judgeship of the Supreme Court, to which he has been 
elected. He urges as a reason the number and importance 
of the local measures in which Louisiana is specially interested 
now awaiting the action of Congress. 
Education in Pennsylvania.—The State of Pennsylvania, 
excluding the City and County of Philadelphia, is divided 
into 1,050 School Districts. Of those 887 have accepted and 
complied with the provisions of the School Law. The num- 
ber in 1836 was but 526. The number of scholars in the 
Common Schools haye increased from 100,000 in 1835 to 
254,908 in 1639. During the last five years the State has 
disbursed to the accepting Districts $1,408,812; and they 
have raised by tax $1,206,973. Of this aggregate, $624,549 
has been devoted to erecting, purchasing, repairing and rent- 
ing School-Houses, leaving $1,991,236 applied to the hiring 
of teachers, &c. The cause is still onward. 


iene 

Manhattan Bank.—This institution has been fully reno- 
vated by the election of Jonathan Thompson, President, in 
place of Maltby Gelston, resigned, and William B. Astor, Di- 
rector, in place of Mr. Thompson. Wm. H. Vermilye, late 
Cashier of the Merchants’ Exchange Bank, had already been 
chosen Cashier, in place of Robert White, resigned. These 
new appointments are most unexceptionable, and command 
the confidence of the entire business commumity. Mr. Thomp- 
son was Collector for this port under the Presidency of James 
Monroe and of John Quincy Adams. 





Gov, M’ Nutt, of Mississippi, has publicly warned all per- 
sons against buying Five Millions of Mississippi State Bonds, 
issued in behalf of the Union Bank. He cautions every body 
to beware of loaning money upon these bonds, as the State is 
unable to pay them, should she be required to do so. This is 
candid, at any rate. 

Detroit Election.—The following is the official vote: 

ee atest 
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Van Buren.. 


Harrison majority:**+*....... +++ -86; last Fall, 40. 





Ohio Charter Election.—Dayton, (260 maj.,) Circleville 
(112 maj.) Zanesville, Toledo, Xenia, all for Harrison. We 
have no means of comparing these with the res :lts last year. 

Chicago Election.—The friends of Mr. Van Buren carried 
four of the six Wards: For Mayor, Lloyd, V. B. 682; Ray- 
mond, W. 423; majority, 159. Average, nearly 200. 

J. Wingate Carr, jr. has been reélected Mayor of Bangor 
Me. by 595 votes to 436 for Mr. Emerson—both Whig. 

Charlestown, Mass. has elected Adm. Town Officers by 
105 average majority. Highest Adm. vote 642: Opp, do 
537. Majority for Morton last Fall 241. 

Vandalia, Ulinois, has elected Whig Charter Officers by 
42; last Fall, Van Buren 30. 

Gen. Wm. F. Gordon and T. J. Randolph are proposed 
as Van Buren candidates for Delegates from Albemarle Co. 
Va.—the former late Member of Congress; the latter is a 
grand-son of Thomas Jefferson. This is a very strong ticket. 

Francis J. Grund, e German by birth, and author of a 
neted work on this country, has-established ‘ The Pennsylva- 
nia German’ at Philadelphia, to advocate the election of Gen. 
Harrison. He has been for Van Buren. 


'THE'NEW-YOREER. « 


 Twenty-Fixth Congress. 

The House was engaged through the last three days of last 
week and the first two of this on the same subjects on which 
we left them debating in our last—the New-Jersey Contest and 
the quarrel in the Committee on Elections and elsewhere 
growing out of it, being the standing dish in the morning, 
with the bill authorising the Secretary of the Treasury to issue 
Five Millions of Post Notes as the order of the day, We do 
not deem it essential to follow the course of the debate on either 
—it being evident from the first that nothing would result from 
the present phase of the New-Jersey question, while the Trea- 
sury Note bill was certain to pass as reported. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Botts of Va. was speaking on the New- 
Jersey difficulty when the hour of 12 arrived. Mr. Jones of 
Va. insisted on passing to the order of the day, which pre- 
vailed of course, Mr. Trumbull of Conn. who was entitled to 
the floor, then made a strong speech against the issue of 
Treasury Notes and in favor of a direct Loan, if needed. Mr. 
Evans of Maine followed on the same side, insisting that the 
Expenditures of the Government had exceeded the Receipts 
during the three years of Mr. Van Buren’s Administration 
about Eight Millions per annum. Mr. Waddy Thompson of 
S. C. followed on the same side and he concluded at half past 
seven. Mr. Nesbit of Ga. now spoke lucidly and forcibly in 
favor of the issue of Treasury Notes. Mr. Biddle of Pa. 
followed in powerful opposition to the bill. Messrs. Haber- 
sham and Warren of Ga. followed—the former in opposition 
to, the last in support of the bill. Mr. Barnard of N. Y. next 
obtained the floor. All this time since 6 o’clock frequent mo- 
tions to adjourn; but regularly voted down. The majority 
had determined to get the bill out of Committee before ad- 
journing. No quorum being present, a call of the House was 
ordered, which consumed two or three hours. A good many 
of the absentees were broughtin. When the mail came away 
at 4 o'clock, the House was waiting for absentees on a second 
call, and not in very good temper. It was somewhat doubt- 
ful whether the bill could be got out of Committee before an 
adjournment. 

Later.—By Friday morning’s mail we find that the Treasury 
Note bill was not got out of Committee on Tuesday night, 
though the Session was continued throughout that night, and 
until 5 o’clock, P. M. of the next day. The venerable John 
Quincy Adams remained in his seat for thirty hours, without 
being absent thirty minutes in all. The call of the House 
commenced at midnight was only concluded at 7 o’clock the 
next morning—many Members refusing to return to their 
seats in ‘the small hours,’ and the House excusing none but 
those laboring under notorious illness. An attempt was made 
to discharge the Committee of the Whole by vote; without 
allowing the opponents of the bill to conclude what they had 
to offer against it; but this was not sustained. At 10 o'clock, 
A. M. of Wednesday, it was insisted that the House should 
again organize and commence with morning business; but 


: 58 || this was properly overruled by the Speaker, on the ground 


that the session of Tuesday had not yet terminated. At 11 
o’clock, Mr. Barnard of N. Y. obtained the floor, and made 
an able speech against the bill, regarding it as establishing a 
Treasury Bank. Mr. Goggin of Va. followed on the same 
side. Mr. Duncan of Ohio next took the floor, and spoke 
until 5 o’clock, when the House adjourned. 

Thus ended one of those trials of capacity of physical en- 
durance and resolution which we hope are destined to be few 
and far between. They exhaust the energies, impair the con- 
stitution end vitiate the habits of the Members, while they 
tend inevitably to exasperation and violence. Both parties 
doubtless believed them in the right—the Administration in 
forcing through a bill which. they believed the exigences of 


+ || the Government demanded; the Opposition, in resisting what 


they esteemed an arbitrary and tyrannical abridgement of 
their right of debate. It is a subject of congratulation that 
no outbreak occurred, and the Session ended in better temper 
than could have been expected.. Messrs. Russell of N. Y. 
Rhett of S. C. and Casey of Ill. are named as having acted 
conspicuously as peace-makers throughout. So quiet was a 
good. part of the night session that many Members slept 
eter It is understood that the bill would 








be passed in the course of the week. 

ny Sines part of Wed- 
nesday in the consideration of the Seneca Treaty. It was to 
be disposed of on Thursday. ° 


State Legislature.—The bill providing for the payment of 
1 te Mittin called into service last December in view of the 
Helderberg troubles, has become a law. 
bate was had upon it, only one Senator voted against it. 

Both Houses having passed a bill ‘for the protection of 
Minors,’ which divests the alien father of a child born in this, 
cguntry of an American mother of the legal power to remove 
such child from the State without the consent of the mother, 
the Governor has returned it with his objections. These ob-_ 
jections affirm, in substance, that the bill conflicts with the. 
settled policy and principles of our laws, and appears to have 
been framed to cover some particular case, which the Goy- 
ernor regards as exceptionable legislation. . 

Mr. ‘Skinner having moved, in Senate, that the Legishisure, 
adjourn on the 14th of April, Gen. Root moved on Monday that 
the resolution be postponed to that day. Carried: 16 to 10. 


In the Assembly on that day, Mr. Duer, from the Select ° 


Committee on so much of the Governor’s Message as relates 
to the difficulties between the Patroon and tenants of the Man- 

or of Rensselaerwyck, made a long and able Report. It de- 

precates any violation of contracts, but urges that the tenures 

under which these tenants hold their lands are injurious to the 

public weal, and ought to be changed. It recommends the ap- 

pointment of three Commissioners by the State to negotiate 

between the parties on the subject. Five times the usual, 
number of copies of this report was printed. 

On Tuesday, the Senate acted definitively on the subject of 
the New-York and Erie Railroad. The bill reported by the 
Railroad Committee provided for the construction of the work 
by the State; but, it appearing that this could not be carried, 
Mr. H. A. Livingston moved that it be stricken out, and a 
substitute, granting additional aid to the Company, inserted. 
This motion prevailed, in Committee, by the casting vote of 
the Chairman. Mr. D. S. Dickinson, on coming oat of Com- 
mittee, moved to strike out the substitute, and restore the 
original bill. Lost: Ayes, 12; Noes, 14. 

Mr. Dixon moved a resurvey and location of the route: 
Lost. Mr. Wager moved an inquiry into the conduct of the 
Company. Lost: Ayes,9; Noes,16. The bill will probably 
become a law. 

The Assembly was now engaged on Tuesday throughout a 
session of fourteen hours, first in reaching the bill ‘to Preserve 
the Purity of Elections in the City of New-York,’ against a 
resolute effort of the minority to prevent it, and then in the 
consideration of that bill in Committee of the Whole. It was 
advocated by Messrs. Taylor, C. E. Clarke, E. Clark and 
Simmons, and opposed by Messrs. Maclay, Roosevelt, Grout, 
L. S. Chatfield, Enos, Bristol and others. The minority en- 
deavored to frustrate the action of the House by leaving their 
seats, but were called back by the Sergeant-at-Arms. Fi- 
nally, at about 11 o’clock, Mr. Taylor moved that the bill be 
referred to a Select Committee to report complete, which pre- 
vailed: Ayes, 57; Noes, 8. 

On Wednesday, the Registry Bill was again debated by 
Messrs. Roosevelt, Lawrence, Strong and others—the ques- 
tion being on agreeing to the report of the Select Committee 
to whom it had been referred, in favor of the bill with certain 
amendments. Mr. Roosevelt spoke three hours in opposition 
to the bill. Finally, the question was taken about 9 o’clock, 
and the report agreed to. 

On Thursday, the bill again came up on its third reading, 
and at our last advices Mr. L. S. Chatfield had just concluded 
a cool, argumentative specch in opposition to any Registry of 
Voters as unconstitutional. The House would hold an eve- 
ning Session, and probably pass the bill before adjourning ; 
but it must go back to the Senate for concurrence in the As- 
sembly amendments. We presume it was transmitted to the 
Governor on Friday. 

The Senate has passed to its third reading a bill to abolish 
the offices of Commissioners of Deeds in the several towns, 
by a vote of 11 to 9. 

It is now engaged in the discussion of a bill to provide 
funds for the prosecution of the Works of Internal Improve- 
ment now in progress. 





Seth Mason announces himself as a candidate for the Vir- 
ginia House of Delegates, from Frederick County, and, among 
other very plain intimations of his political bearings, declages 
that he will not vote for his cousin, John Y. Mason, as.U. 8, 
Senator. “oN 
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Philadelphia Frolic.—There have been symptoms of gun- 
powder doings in the outskirts of the City of Brotherly Love, 
growing out of the Third District Contested Election to Con- 
gress, between Mr. Chas. Naylor and C. J. Ingersoll. The 
leading ‘circumstances,’ (as Cooper’s Master Cap would say, ) 
are as follows: 

Some two weeks since, a most astounding story was pub- 
lished in Philadelphia of the fraudulent addition of 900 names 
to the Registry of the Northern Liberties prior to the election 
of 1838, and the deposite of so many fictitious votes for Naylor 
in the ballot-boxes of the several Wards. This story was 
based on the revelations of one John C. Gill, a Whig, form- 
erly employed in the Sheriff’s Office in Philadelphia, to a Mr. 
McGinity, of opposite politics. McGinity rather marred the 
effect of his story by adding that Gill had been turned out of 
the Sheriff’s Office, and was a man who could not be believed 
on his oath; but Gill was absent from P. at the time this story 
appeared, and it was intimated that he had been seen with 
lots of money in his pockets, and had doubtless been hired to 
make himself scarce to prevent disclosures. 

At this time the investigation of the rival claims of Inger- 
soll and Naylor was proceeding before a commission. Mr. 
Naylor published a card, denouncing the whole story as a 
monstrous fabrication, known to be false by him; and not by 
him only, but by its manufacturers and issuers also, and with- 
out a particle of evidence to sustain it which would not be 
scouted from a court of justice. Mr. C. Ingersoll, (son of C. 
J. Ingersoll, and his Attorney before the commission,) took 
offence at this as impugning his own conduct, and addressed 


“a note to Mr. Naylor, which led to a peppery correspondence, 
“and ultimately to a challenge from Mr. C. I. to Mr. C. N. 


The challenge was borne by a Mr. Pleasanton, who insisted 
on an instant answer from Mr. N. in such terms that warm 
words passed between them, and Mr. P. was ultimately 


‘turned out, or kicked out, of Mr, N.’s house, and a message 


sent to Mr. I. that his request would be attended to when con- 
veyed by a friend who knew how to behave like a gentleman. 
Thereupon Mr. I. presented himself; but meantime the affair 
had been noised about, and officers of justice interfered and 
arrested both the belligerents, who were bound over to keep 
the peace under heavy penalties. It is asserted that Mr. I. 
himself gave notice to the authorities, but this is impossible. 
However, both parties are out of the way of bloodshed at 
present. ; 

Meantime, Mr. John C. Gill has returned to Philadelphia, 
and expresses great indignation at the stories of which he has 
been made an involuntary endorser. He has presented him- 
self before the commission prepared to testify to the facts within 
his knowledge, but has not been called upon. He complains 
of his case as a hard one, stating that he was overtaken by 
this story of McGinity and the subpcena of Mr. Ingersoll while 
attending to his business at a distance, and compelled at a 
heavy sacrifice to return to Philadelphia—and now he is told 
that he is not wanted. We presume, however, that he will 
yet be called upon—if not by Mr. Ingersoll, then on the part 
of Mr. Naylor. 


7’. C. Tupper has been tried in Mississippi for the murder 
of a Mr. Cook in a fatal encounter last winter, and acquitted. 
The quarrel arose out of representations injurious to the char- 
acter of Mr. T. made by Cook to the family of a lady to whom 
the former wasengaged. The jury were out but half a minute, 
and their verdict was unanimously responded to by a large 
auditory.—We rejoice at this decision; for a slight acquain- 
tance with Mr, T. had already assured us that he could not 
in truth be guilty of the fearful crime of which he stood 
charged. The jury found that, in the deplorable encounter 
with Cook, he acted purely on the defensive. 

The British Queen, steamship, will sail from this port for 
London on the Ist of April. 

Michael F. Degraffenreid, of Wilkinson Co. is proposed 
in the Mississippian, (the State paper,) as the ‘ Democratic’ 
candidate for Governor of Mississippi. 

Mr. F. W. Lasak, one of the Members of Assembly from 
this city, has been denounred by his party for a speech which 
he made last week, on the Currency Bill, in which he owned 
himself favorable to a National Bank. 

The New-York and Erie Railroad is now under contract 
ee Tioga Co. to Hornellsville, Steuben Co., 117 








GENERAL NEWS, 


¢ NORTH-EASTERN BOUNDARY. ' 


Executive Derartment, Augusta, Feb. 15, 1840. 
Hie Excellency M. Van Buren, President of the United States : 
Sirn—A communication from Mr. Fox, the British Minister, 
to Mr. Forsyth, Secretary of State, under date of January 26, 
contains the following statement: 


“Tt » from accurate information now in ion 
of the , that the Governor of Maine, and, 
him, the Pre t and General Government of the United 


States, have been misinformed as to the facts. In the first 
place, no reinforcement has been marched to the British post 
at the Lake Temiscouta ; the only change occurring there has 
been the relief of a detachment of Her Majesty's 24th regi- 
ment, by a detachment of equal force of the 11th regiment; 
this force of one company being now stationed at the Temis- 
couta post, as it always has been, for the neces urpose 
of protecting the stores and accommodations provided for the 
use of Her Majesty's troops, who may be required, as here- 
tofore, to march by that route to and from the provinces of 
Canada and New-Brunswick. In the second place, it is not 


true that the British authorities have built, or are building, E 


barracks on both sides of the St. John’s river, or at the mouth 
of the Madawaska river; no new barracks have in fact been 
built any where.” 

This statement has been read by citizens of this State with 
the most profound astonishment; and, however high may be 
the source from which it emanates, I must. be permitted to 
say, in the language of that high functionary, that ‘it is not 
true ;’ though, in justice to him, I should add, that he has 
been misinformed. Though this State, in the vindication of 
her rights and maintenance of her interests relative to her 
territorial boundary, from pest experience, had no reason to 
expect any material admissions of the truth on the part of the 
British authorities, she was not prepared to meet such a posi- 
tive and ualified denial of fac: the foregoing exhibits, 
especially of facts so easily susceptible of proof. The ‘ accu- 
racy’ of the information alleged to be in hw possession of the 
Minister is only equaled by the justice of the pretensions 
heretofore set up in regard to the title. 

But, not to be bandying assertions where proof is abundant, 
I deem it my duty to transmit to your Excellency the deposi 
tions of a number of gentlemen, citizens of this State of great 
respectability, and whose statements are entitled to the most 
implicit confidence. 

hese depositions abundantly prove, thet up to May last, 
nearly two months subsequent to the arrangement entered into 
through the medium of General Scott, no troops whatever 
were stationed at Temiscouta Lake ; thatin August, Septem- 
ber, and October, the number did not exceed twenty-five ; 
while now it has been increased to about two hundred ; that, 
rior to May, no barracks had been erected at Temiscoute ; 
ms that, since thet time, two have been erected at the head of 
the Lake, besides some five or six other buildings, apparently 
adapted to the establishment of a permanent military post, and, 
at the foot of the Leke, two or more buildings for barracks 
and other military purposes; that, though no new barracks 
have been erected at Madawaska, certain buildings, heretofore 
erected, have been engaged for use as such; that a road has 
been constructed, connecting the military posts at the head and 
foot of the Lake—« tow-path made the whole length of the 
Madawaska River—the road from the head of the Lake to 
the military post at the River Des Loup thoroughly repaired— 
transport boats built, &c. &c. 

I would further inform your Excellency that an agent has 
been despatched to Temiscouta, and Madawaska, for the pur- 
pose of procuring exact information of the state of things 
there at the present moment; but having incidentally found 
some evidence of the state of things prior to November last, 
I have thought best to forward it without - for the purpose 
of ‘disabusing the Government and country of the errors into 
which they have been led by the communication before alluded 
to. The report of the agent will be transmitted as soon as 
received, which may not be short of two weeks. 

Under these circumstances, I have only to repeat my official 
call upon the General Government for protection of this State 
from invasion. Ihave the honor to be with great respect, 

Your Excellency’s most ob’t servant, 
JOHN FAIRFIELD, Governor of Maine. 


The following correspondence between the Secretary of 
State and the British Minister, in relation to the Boundary 
Question, was communicated to Congress on Monday, the 9th 
inst. : 


Mr. Forsyth to Mr. Foz. 
DerarTMEnT or State, Washington, March 6, 1840. 

By the direction of the President, the undersigned, Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, communicates to Mr. Fox, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minist-r Pleni tiary of Great 
Britain, the enclosed copy of a report to the Governor 
of the State of Maine by the agent commissioned on the 
of the authorities of that State to ascertain the precise chr 
acter and extent of the occupation of parts of ag 
SN ee ae - 
ings and other public works constructed for their use and ac- 


By thet report and the three deporition hich the under 
that itions whi 
Pa! informally communicated to , Fox a few days since, 











he will perceive that there must be some extraordinary mis- 


that the only object is the i 
buildings and store-houses for the temporary protection of the 
number of Her Majesty’s ordi service can require 


Mr. Fox assurance of his high consideration. 
— JOHN FORSYTH. 
Mr. Fox to Mr. Forsyth. 


dinary and Minister Floninetentete has 

ial note of yesterday’s date, ad- 
dressed to him by Mr. Forsyth, Secretary of State of the 
United States, to which is annexed the copy of a repdrt from 
Mr. Benjamin Wiggin, an agent employed. by the State of 
Maine to visit the British military post at Lake Temiscoute ; 
and in which reference is made to other rs upon the same 
subject, which were informally communicated to the under- 
signed by Mr. Forsyth a few days before; and the attention 
of the undersigned is called by Mr. Forsyth to different points 
upon which the information contained in the said is 
considered to be materially at varianve with that which wes 
conveyed to the United States Government by the undersigned 
in his official note of the 26th of last January. 

The undersigned had already been made.acquainted by the 
Lieutenant Governor of New-Brunswick, with the circum- 
stance of Mr. Wiggins’s visit to the military post at Lake 
Temiscouta, where the officer m command very properly fur- 
nished to Mr. Wiggins the 
ter connected with the Briti 
desirous to inquire about. © 

The alleged points of variance, after deducting what is fan- 
ciful and conjectural in the reports now produced, and after 
comparing what is there stated in contradiction to other re- 
ports before produced from the same quarters, de not appear 
to the undersigned to be by any means so material as they 
seem to have been considered by the Government of the Uni- 
ted States. The British military detachment stationed at 
Lake Temiscouta, which the agents employed by the State of 
Maune had, in the first instance, with singular exaggeration, 
represented as amounting to two regiments, is now discovered 
by the same parties to'‘umount to 175 men, which, instead of 
two regiments, is something less than two companies. It is 
indeed true, shou'!d such a point be considered worth discus- 
sing, that the uncersigned might have used a more techni- 
cally correct expression in his note of the 26th of January, 
if he had stated the detachment in question to consist of from 
one to two companies, instead of stating it to consist of one 
company. 

But a detachment of Her Majesty’s troops has been station- 
ed at the Lake Temiscouta, from time to time, ever since the 
winter of 1837 and ’38, when the ity arose fer march- 
ing reinforcements by that route from New-Brunswick to Ca- 
nada : and it will be remembered that a temporary right of 
using that route for the same purpose, was expressly reserved 
to Great Britain, in the provisional agreement entered into at 
the beginning of lest year. ‘ 

It is not therefore true that the stationing a military force at 
Lake Temiscouta is a new measure on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s authorigies. Neither is it true that that measure has 
been adopted: for other purposes than to maintain the security 
of the customary. line of communication, and to protect the 
buildings, stores, and’ accommodations provided for the use of 
Her Majeaty’s troops when on a march by that route ; and it 


uisite information upon all mat- 
station, which he appeared 


was with a view to correct 


ill to prevail in the minds. of the 
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One Day Later.—The packet ship S 
son, from Liverpool, brings papers of 


2d of March, 


On the 24th of Fe' the Queen of the French and the 
Duke of Orleans set out for Brussels, to make preparations 
for the marriage of the Duke de Nemours. 

Turxkey—A new lew has been issued for the organization of 
yas A 7 Oa Pa (eet are wears ata com- 
prising the president (being thej mufti, policecommissary, 
Se masine, bis tue socmbarien the Chrietiin bicbep. Gf oore 
be one,) with six more notables who may choose to sit. For 
these six there will be an election, end an electoral college. 
The institution seems destined to introduce the commence- 
ment of a representative and electoral system into Turkey. 

A New African Expedition is contemplated by the British 
Government. We learn from the London Atheneum that it 
is intended to establish commercial relations with those Afri- 
can chiefs, within whose dominions the internal slave-trade is 
carried on, by which the external trade is supplied with its 
victiins, and to enter into treaties with them, the basis of which 
is to be the admission into England of the produce of their 
several! territories on favorable terms, on condition of the 
abandonment and absolute prohibition of the slave-trade. 
The proposed expedition is to ascend the Niger, to the point 
at which several tributary streams fall into it from the 
Eastward, and there and elsewhere to establish factories. 
Three iron steamboats are to be employed; two of these will 
dc dP ebsand 468 vans tention, ae eeiktew earthen then tnthes, 
water: the third, a smaller vessel, which will draw only three 
feet; the former will each have two engines of thirty-five horse 
power, the latter only one. The engines are all to be con- 
structed on one model, so that the parts of each will fit all 
the others. The estimated ex of the outfit is £35,000, 


we cannot Joubt; and if so, it will tend indirectly, as well as 
directly, to accomplish its purpose, and check atrocious 
system which is the disgrace of humanity; and we may ven- 
ture te hope for some results of great interest in the way of 
ccording to Dublin Morning Advertiser, the world 
chance of having placed before it a collection 
curious a valuable state documents 
which the old archives of Dublin Castle could produce. It 
‘bas’ been discovered that some six months ego a em- 
le ee en ee ae the offices 
the A ; 
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bat dent rage £10. A few days after curiosity 
‘holder of the bag to examine its contents ; 

ong oie gapers & wee foved to contain several let- 
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tion. The bag was subsequently recovered by the I%e, 
restored to its place in the office from which it been 


55 in Scotland, i 4 
vice is celebrated. are 88 Chapels in Lancashire, and 
54 in Yorkshire viz :-— 


.__ There are nine colleges in England, 
St. Edmund’s, Hertfordshire; St. Peter’s, Somersetshire ; 
Ushaw, Durham; Stonyhurst, Lancashire; Ampleforth, York- 
shire; German, Worcestershire. In Scotland, there is one 
college in Kincardineshire. There are 10 convents in Eng- 
land, and one in Scotland. The total number of Catholics in 
Great Britain is estimated at 2,000,000. 


FROM BUENOS AYRES. 
Corresponde: the Commercial Advertiser. 
mere Monrevipeo, January 11, 1840 

The political relations of the provinces on the La Plata are 
so commingled and confused that a stranger. will not readily 
com; them. 1. The civil war in this province is fo- 
mented by Rosas, Governor of Buenos Ayres and the adjacent 
i at the instigation of Oribe, who was last year driven 
~~ the Presidency of Montevideo, in a revolution got up by 
Rivera, now President of this ante 2. The existing 
Government of Montevideo is in close alliance with the French, 
who are blockading Buenos Ayres. 3. Lavalle, a partisan of 
Rivera and of the French, is carrying on a war in Entre 
Rios and Corrientes, two interior provinces in alliance with 
Buenos Ayres ; and is opposed by Bribe, who is sustained by 


A battle was recently fought between the Rivera 
called Colorados, or red men, because they wear a wide red 
hat-band, and the of Echague, called Blanquillos, or 
white men, from wearing a white band. The Blanquillos 
were defeated, and many believe that they will be unable to 
make head again. It is su , but nothing certain is 
known, that one thousand or hundred men were killed 
in the battle and in the pursuit that followed. Few prisoners 
are taken, but the fugitives are lanced as fast as their pursuers 
came up with them. The friends of the Government believe 
that the war is ended—the other party say it is only begun. 
Very few of the newspaper accounts that reach you are worthy 
of any credence. 

A new French Admiral, tet, with a fleet of small ves- 
sels well calculated for this River, has arrived to relieve Le 
Blanc, who has gone home. The blockade of the River is 
more rigorous than ever. The present Admiral pursues the 
same policy toward the Government of Montevideo that was 
followed by his predecessor, and the city being garrisoned 
French soldiers, the probability of a revolution here is cut off. 

The state of things in this city is precisely what it was three 
months ago. A large number of vessels are waiting for the 
blockade to be raised, and we are still crowded with people 
for the same reason. And whatever you may hear to the 
contrary, you may rely upon it that the blockade will not be 
taken off for months to come ; there is no prospect of it at this 
time. The French have sent their ultimatum, and it has been 
indignantly rejected ; and the Government of France, having 
approved of the conduct of its agents here, is now sending 
back M. Roquet, the former Charge, a man exceedingly offen- 
sive to the Government of Buenos Ayres, who never will ne- 
gotiate with him. If the French had troops enough—which 
they have not—they might easily take the city of Buenos 
Ayres, but that city is completely commanded by the country, 
and this they never can take—and if the city were taken it 
could not be held long. Rosas is unchanged and unchangea- 
ble in his policy. He is a man of great energy and decision 
of character, but cruel as Nero. 

You may see in the papers what in some official documents 
is called the barbarous murder of an American citizen, named 
Prescott.. He was a great villain, formerly a tenant of the 
Charlestown state prison, a thief, a pirate and a murderer, 
if his character is truly known inthiscity. Had he suceeded 
in kis designs, by a piece of most infamous treachery he would 
have caused the death of several persons here. 


In addition to the above, we learn from a letter in the Jour- 
nal of Commerce, dated January 12, that Oribe also had been 
utterly defeated by Lavalle, in Entre Rios, and that the victor 
was pushing on toward Santa Fé, at the head of 4,000 men. 
The French troops were withdrawn from Montevideo on the 
11th, their nce being no longer necessary. It was be- 
lieved that in April, when the term expires for which Rosas 
was elected, he will decline a reélection, and take refuge on 
board an English ship of war. If he does, the quarrel with 
France may be adjusted. 

The U. S. ships Independence and Fairfield were to sail for 
Rio, on their way home, on the 12th. 

The mes: of Rosas, issued on the 27th of December, 
States the pts of the Government for the year at $13,301,- 
727—the expenses at $27,645,259. 





Produce in Ohio,—The Zanesville Gazette of the 18th 
inst. says—“‘ Wheat has gone down within the last week from 
55 cents to 44, and thence to 50 cents per bushel, at which it 
now rests. Flour is retailing at $2 75—no wholesale price. 





Latest From Mexico—Sririt or THE Mexicay Joum 
NALS.—The treaty of wens Ad claims of citizens of th 
United States against Mexico, been ratified. » 7 

General Santa Anna, it is said, had obta‘ned his ’ 
with the view of traveling, but whether in the United State 
or in Europe was not known. . ; 

The Mexican Congress had authorized the Government 
borrow $1,000,000, at not less than eighty cents for a dollar, 
mapas Legend warty tees er path 
the expedition against Texas. ‘the principal resource of the 
Government for this projected invasion is the capitation tag, 
of which we have heretofore spoken. The Gazette of Tam. 
aulipas alludes to this invasion of Texas in terms of conf. 


Globe. || 


“ The ign of Texas will achieve much glory for Mex- 
ico, and restore her name and her honor. The slavery of the 
black man, which is tolerated in Texas, and which was the 
cause of the revolution, will arm the Mexican to drive those 
us' beyond the Sabine. Mexico gives freedom to mén 
ef all colors; end cbs has her destiny to fulfil in this respect.” 

Later rrom France.—Although it is only last Wednes- 
day that the steamer British Queen arrived, we have ‘a 
later’ from France by the packet ship Louis Philippe, w 
arrived yesterday, bringing Paris dates to the evening of Feb. 
29th, and Havre to the Ist of March. The Louis Philippe 





has performed her last three passages in fifty-nine days, aver- 


aging nineteen days and eight hours to each passage. 

The Paris Presse of the 29th states that the official part of 
the Moniteur, to be published on the following day, was ex 
pected to contain the announcement of the composition of the 
new Cabinet. 


Canton.—The American of Tuesday evening says :—We 
make the following extract from a letter from Washington: 

“T am imformed that it has been decided upon to send a 
squadron to Canton, for the protection of our commerce, with 
the least possible delay. I am not authorized to state it as 3 
positive fact, but, from the respectability of the source, I think 
the information may be relied upon.” 











Vircin1a.—The Legislature of this State adjourned on 
Thursday, 19th inst. after a session of 109 days, and after 
having passed 199 public and private acts and a number of 
resolutions. The most important act of the session is entitled 
“ An act to amend the several acts concerning Banks—which 
suspends until the end of the next session of the General As- 
sembly so much of any act that may subject the banks of that 
State, incorporated, to the forfeiture of their charters for 
failing or refusing to pay their notes or debts in specie, and to 
the payment of any damages or interest exceeding six per 
cent, per annum for such failure; and further suspends until the 
1st day of April, 1841, so much as may prohibit them issuing 
notes for sums of five and ten dollars. Nat. Intelligencer. 


Matyg.—In the Legislature of this State a series of resolu- 
tions has been passed, of which the following is the chief in 
interest and significance. 

Resolved, That unless the British Government, during the 
present session.of Congress, make or accept a distinct and 
satisfactory proposition for the immediate adjustment of the 
boundary, it will be the duty of the Government to take mili- 
tary possession of the disputed territory, and in the name of a 
sovereign State, we call upon the National Government to fulfil 
its constitutional obligations, to establish the line which it has 
solemnly declared to be the true boundary, and to protect this 
State in extending her jurisdiction to the utmost limits of our 
territory. 











Postscript to Quarto Edition. 
Saturday Morning, March 2%. 
From Wasuinetoy.—The President communicated to 
Congress on Thursday a later and more belligerent corres- 
pondence between Messrs. Fox and Forsyth, on the subject 
of the Boundary Troubles. Mr. Fox declines to treat further 
of the matter, until he hears from his Government.—An in- 
teresting debate followed in the Senate. Messrs. Webster 
and Deeviss thought our Government had done wrong in ad- 
mitting that there is any Disputed Territory at all, deeming 
the matter too plain for controversy. 
In the House, the Treasury Note Bill was discussed through 
Thursday, and made the Special Order for the following day. 


From Atpany.—The Registry bill passed. the Assembly 
at 10 o’clock on Thursday night. It was then returned to the. 
Senate for concurrence in the amendments, on which a debate 
arose which had not concluded when the Evening Journal 
went to press. It would end, however, in the passage of the 

IC a great meeting of the friends of the Registry Bill in 
this City was held at Masonic Hall last evening, (Friday) 
and was disturbed by a riotous irruption of the opponents of 
the bill. Much injury was done to persons and property. 
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Our City SuBSscRIBERS will hereafter make payment to 
Pa ew who serve them respectively, and hold themselves 
absolved from all responsibility to-us. We have | the 
Cash System, and sell our papers for the City to the Carriers, 
leoking to them alone for our pay. Those who owe us a balance, 
however trifling, will oblige us by making payment at once.— 
Hereafter, they will pay the Carriers as may be m con- 
venient. 











q Single Copies of the current number of our will at 
dean seeoathnc be for vale un toe oftce-the Poko ediion for 
5 cents; the Quarto at 6 cents. Back numbers to complete files 
will be charged according to their scarceness and the difficulty 
of looking them out. 
“(> Agents and all others are again informed that we can in 
no case allow a commission on subscriptions taken below the reg- 
ular price—as two Quartos for $5, or six Folios for $10. In 

such cases, the deduction is made in lieu of commission, and to 











(> Col. Lex, in’his ‘Campaigns of the Southern Army,’ 
(one of the pleasantest books, by the way, that ever came 
from an American pen,) speaks repeatedly of the murderous 
effect of employing militia against a disciplined force ; and 
the letters of Washington are full of incidental exhortations to 
his countrymen upon the folly of relying upon this species of 
force. ' 

He, who speaks as much in the spirit of a Philanthropist 
as of a Soldier, grieves over the waste of so much human 
material squandered in a raw state, which, properly worked 
up into a military machine, would vastly economize the ne- 
cessary outlay of lives. This view of the subject is so much 
in accordance with the utilitarian notions of our day that we 
wonder it has not been revived amid the newspaper discus- 
sions which are now going forward about the reérganization 
of our militia. There are so many learned doctors who have 
now got hold of this all-important subject, that something 
valuable must be elicited among them all, though we have 
seen no plan as yet that strikes us as wholly unobjectionable. 

We have a pet notion of our own, to be sure, which we deem 
worthy of all favorable consideration, but it differs so radi- 
cally from all other expedients which have been suggested, 
that we can hardly hope to make many converts to it. 

The great desideratum in an efficient military organization 
is the thorough disciplining of the mass for military defence, 
so as to make the militia an actual substitute for a standing 
army, at the least possible expense of time and labor. Now 
to do this, instead of taking men from twenty to forty-five— 
the period when their time is most valuable to themselves and 
to the public—we would give them their military schooling at 
the season of life when both their minds and their bodies are 
most plestic, and their time and labor least valuable to the 
public. The five years frem sixteen to twenty-one, are worth 
a dozen years at a later period of life in forming the soldier, 
and the military duties which are a severe and ungrateful ser- 
vice to men of maturer ages, would, in most instances, be to 
youth but an agreeable change from the ordinary tasks of the 
student or apprentice. A population thus trained to arms 
almost ‘in childhood, and compelled after this term of ser- 
vice had expired to keep their weapons in order and muster 
once a year for- inspection merely, would constitute the most 
formidable body of citizen soldiers that the world has ever 
known. 

The State of Virginia has lately organized and has now a 
Military College of its own in full operation at Lexington, 
and it might be worthy of consideration, if our plan were 
under serious discussion, whethcr it would not be well for 
every State in the Union to found a similar institution, devoted 
to military and agricultural knowledge, whose graduates 
should constitute the officers of these youthful soldiers. If 
the system we have glanced at were introduced into our Com- 
mon Schools and public Seminaries, the lads most distinguish- 
ed for ability, might have the privilege of a free Education at 
such State College, and after graduating there they would be 
qualified to act as-teachers and officers of their less fortunate 
comrades. 

We throw out the idea for wiser men to turn in their peri- 
craniums. 

Who shallhave the Money?—The Brother Jonathan of 
this week publishes an amusing article from the London 
Times, in which, T'egg the Bookseller, gives an account of a 








on the subject of Copy-right. A sehedule is annexed to show 
that certain authors have received certain thousands of pounds 
for their different writings, which Mr. Tegg seems to think 
more than sufficient remuneration for their labors. Now, un- 
less these writings were worth the money they could not have 
been thus paid for, and if they are still productive, the-ques- 
tion is not, shall still further sums be paid by the public, by 
extending their copy-right, but simply, who shall reap these 
additional fruits of literary labor, the authors who produced 
or the booksellers who sell the works in question? To say 
that the man is an ass were a misapplication of the term for 
no one can be called a blockhead who has so shrewd an eye 
to his own interest. But, stupid as is his argument there is 
a cool impudence about the bookseller that, doubtless, would 
face down many who only gave a cursory glance into the matter. 


Pilgrimage to Mount Sinai, by Baron Geramb. 2 vols. 
Philadelphia: Carey & Hart.—The Baron Geratnb enjoyed 
for a long time the reputation of being the most dissolute 
gentleman of France. He reformed, as his hair became sil- 
vered, and joined the order of La Trappe—a monkish order 
famous for the severity of its discipline and the humility of its 
members. The revolution of 1830 found him at the Mdnas- 
tery of Notre Dame de la Trappe du Mont des Olives, in Al- 
sau, ahd it drove him thence. Driven out again upon the 
world, he determined to make a pilgrimage to Palestine: and 
obtaining permission of his ‘ Superiors,’ he set out on his jour- 
ney. The volumes before us were written amid the sands of 
the desert, from the tops of arid mountains, from convent cells, 
and from the sea, and if they equal notin poetic beauty the 
journals of Chateaubriand and De la Martine, they doubtless 
convey as true an impression of the ‘ Holy Land.’ 


Harpers’ Edition of Paley’s Natural Theology,—The 
Messrs. Harpers have just added two most valuable volumes to 
their Family Library in giving us Paley’s Natural Theology, 
with the Illustrative Notes of Lord Brougham and Sir Charles 
Bell, and still further enriched by the Emendations of Dr. 
Potter of Union College. The additional Notes of the Ameri- 
can Editor exhibit both discrimination and industry in their 
preparation and application to the text, and his preliminary 
observations give an insight into the main subject of the work 
that introduces the reader most happily to the discussion which 
follows. The learned labors of Dr. Potter have been well ap- 
plied in preparing this People’s Text-book in Natural The- 
ology for the American Public. 


Mrs. Mason's (Lewer’s) Reprints of the English Peri- 
odicals.—We last week noticed the Republication of the 
London Quarterly of Mrs. Mason and in the brief interval we 
have most of the British Magazines for February upon our 
table from the same active and diligent press. This dispatch 
is worthy all praise. 

Floral Biography by Charlotte Elizabeth.—The plan of 
this work is beautifully conceived. It is a collection of relig- 
ious biographical sketches, whose several subjects are each 
individually associated with some particular plant of the field 
or garden, so that by a sort of poetical ‘ transubstantiation’ 
the diviner parts of their nature are infused into the pure cre- 
ations of the floral world. The flowers are thus made both 
evidences and preachers of the word teaching us that 

"Neath cloistered each floral bell that swingeth, 
And tolls its ume on the passing air; 
Makes music in the fields and ever ringeth 
A call to prayer. 
The work, which is well printed ina single duodecimo vol- 
ume, is published and for sale by M. W. Dodd, Brick Church 
Chapel. 


CLOVER’s-——Those who take an interest in the progress of the 
fine arts in this country can hardly spend nhs nage 
bly than by looking into Clover’s Picture-Frame tore in Broad- 
way, just above the Washi Hotel, They will see there a 

things just from the easel of some 
ican artists. 
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of our most promising American rest are two 

rustic painti by & Dzas, in the he pee 
view on the borders of 


dered.so justly popular. An admi 

a prairie near Otawa, Illinois, by WARD, a view near Maysville, 
on the Ohio, ~— another of bo Frc mss fo Falls on the Upper 
Mississippi, by the same tru’ painter of American scenery ; 
soveiel relates ty Maw Livingston, Esq., 8. K. Whar- 
ton and others, amateurs and artists. Many of thése pic- 

















tures are for sale at prices which are remarkably modest, even 
when the state of the times is considered. ~~ 
Sacer . 


The Trial of Wood, the confectioner, for the murder of 





discussion between a Member of Parliament and himself, up- 





his daughter in Philadelphia, is now progressing in that city. 


LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 


Literary Intelligence. 


. AMERICAN. 

The Harpers, of this city, have in press ‘ Selections from 

the Poetry of America,’ by Wa. C. Bryant, Esq. The 
work is intended to form a volume of the School Library, 
and we look from the accomplished editor for a selection that 
will take the place of any now before the public for popular, 
Mr. Hatveckx is preparing a similar volume, for the same 
publishers, of the best works of the British poets. 
The author of ‘ Wacousta, or the Prophecy’—an officer in 
the British army in Canada—has published at Montreal a 
sequel to that popular novel, which is highly commended in 
some of the journals. 

Prescotr’s History of the Discovery and Conquest of 
Mexico will be published next autumn. 

The widow of the late Dr. Forex has issued proposals in 
Boston for the publication of the works of that eminent 
scholar in monthly parts. The first number will be issued 
immediately. 

The Harpers have published a new edition of Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, with notes by Henry 
Hart Milman, D. D. 

Foreten. 

‘ Master Humphrey’s Clock,’ Mr. Charles Dickens’s new 
work, is to be commenced on the fourth day of April. The 
following ‘ prospectus’ appears in the March New Monthly: 

“ Master Humphrey am ge he 1, (and is almost tem 
to believe,) that all degrees of ers, young or old, rich or 
poor, sad or merry, easy of amusement or difficult to entertain, 
may find something agreeable in the face of his old clock.— 
That, when they have made its acquaintance, its voice may 
sound cheerfully in its ears, and be suggestive of none but 

leasant thoughts. That they may come to have favorite aad 

amiliar associations connected with its name, and to look for 
it as a welcome friend. 

“‘ From week to week, then, Master Humphrey will set his 
clock, trusting that while it counts the hours it will sometimes 
cheat them of their heaviness, and that while it marks the 
Time, it will scatter a few slight flowers in the Old Mower’s 


“Until the specified period arrives, and he can enter freely 
upon that confidence with his readers which he is impatient 
to maintain, he may only bid thems short farewell, and look 
forward to their next meeting.” 

Lea & Blanchard, of Philadelphia, have made arrangements 
to receive ‘ Master Himphrey’s Clock’ before its publication 
in England, and they will issue a copyright edition simulta- 
neously with the English. 

An edition of ‘ Glimpses of the World; or, Excursions on 
the Continent and ia the Island of Great Britain,’ by the Rev. 
John A. Clark, Rector of St. Andrew's Church, Philadelphia, 
has been published in London. 

Mr. Turopore S. Far’s new novel, ‘The Countess Ida, 
is published, and praised by the English critics. It will soon 
be issued by the Harpers, in this city. 

Colburn published, in February, an octavo ‘ On the Opinions 
and Policy of Napoleon,’ by the Prince Napoleon Louis Bona- 
parte, translated from-the French. 

Lady Morgan reappears in a dull three volume work enti- 
tled ‘ Woman and her Master.’ 

Milman, the poet and historian, has published a ‘ History of 
Christianity,’ in three large octavo volumes. It is one of the 
most sagacious and learned works ever written on the subject, 
and has been eminently successful. It is in press by the Har- 
pers, in this city, and will form, we understand, a portion of 

Thomas Carlyle has written a new book on the topic which 
agitates all England—Chartism. He recommends as the 
only cure for the present discontents, Education and Emigra- 
tion. 
The nautical romance of ‘ Jack Ashore,’ from the pen of 
the author of ‘ Ratlin the Reefer,’ ‘Outward Bound,’ &c., 
was to appear about the middle of the present month. 

A Glasgow bookseller published on the 1st of February, in 
four octavo volumes, the complete works of the Rev. William 
E. Channing, D. D. of Boston, with a preliminary etsay and 
& portrait. 

Agnes Strickland has published the ‘ Lives of the Queens of 
England,’ in three volumes. 

A ‘ Legend of Florence,’ by Leigh Hunt, has been produced 





successfully at Covent Garden Theatre. 
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Mr. Miller, thé acthor of ‘ Royston Gower’ and ‘ Fair Rosa- 
mond,’ has writt2n another romantic novel, which has the in- 
téresting Lady Jane Grey for its heroine.” Tt'was scarcely 
possible for him to’ have made choice of a subject affording 
greater scope for the novelist. , 

Tait aas published a cheap edition of the poetio effusions of 
the Corn-Law Rhymer, which includes the work for which he 
is famed, ‘ The Corn-Law Rhymes,’ and also his miscellane- 
ous productions. Mr. Elliott’s writings display a strong and 
never deviating from the strict line of truth and moral rectitude. 

Tom Moore, the poet, has just issued the third yolume of 
his ‘History of Ireland,’ and the last volume of the work is 
to appear in April. , 

* Precepts and Practice’ is the title of a forthcoming novel by 
Theodore Hook. _ 

Vattel’s Law of Nations has been newly edited by Cham- 
brier, in Paris, who has added to it the most modern cases 
bearing upon the subject. 

Mrs. Trollope has published, complete, her sequel to the 
Widow Barnaby, in three volumes, with upwards of twenty 
illustrations. 

‘ Fitzwiggins, the English Adventurer,’ ‘is the title of a ro- 
mance by the author of ‘Sydenham’ and ‘ Alice Paulet,’ 
works républished in this city a few years ago by the Harpers, 
and generally admired. The hero is an English ‘ Gil Blas’ of 
modern days, whose vocation—that of a superior servant—af- 
fords ample room for the introduction of every variety of char- 
acter. 

- The select works of M. de Lamartine have been translated 
into Spanish, and published at Madrid by the Marquis de 
Casatara. 

Rev. George Croly has -written a Life of the great Burke, 
which is extremely popular. 

Mr. Colburn has published the Songs and Ballads of their 
Royal Highnesses Princes Albert and Ernest, written and set 
to music by themselves. 





For The New-Yorker. 
PROFESSOR BRONSON. 

Those who have heard this elocutionist do not need an invita- 
tion to go again; but many, wld have recently heard ‘him for the 
first time, have expressed ee 
that privilege before. Others may need tobe informed, that Pro- 
fessor Bronson has spent many years in mastering every princi- 
ple of elocution, and has matured a s , of whose excellen- 
cies his own recitations are a splendi imen. His hearers 
eannot be surprised at the flattering testimonials which have been 
so freely given him wherever he has spoken ; but the improved 
voices of fis pupils are the best certificates. Says the Chili- 
cothe Whig: “ The lectures of Professor Bronson have been very 
numerously attended, and secured for that gentleman a high re- 
putation as a teacher. The exhibition [of his pupils] last Satur- 
day evening, was more gratifying than any thing of the kind we 
ever saw. Many of the youths elicited the most rapturous ap- 
plause; and the progress of all was such as to excite surprise 
and pleasure. e noticed one who could scarcely read for stam- 
mering three weeks ago, now speaking clearly and distinctly as 
any member of the class.” 

A clergyman in this city, who lost his voice several years ago, 
lias astonished his friends by the great improvement in his deliv- 
ery since he has enjoyed Professor B.’s instruction. 

Clergymen and 3 bath School teachers will derive great ben- 
efit from his biblical readings on Saturday evening. Few can 
hear him read Judah’s Speech for Benjamin, or David's Lam- 
entation for Absalom, without tears. His reading exemplifies 
his own definition of elocution—“ The art of rea‘ling with science 
and effect.” But each of your readers can go to the Tabernacle 
and become A DELIGHTED LISTENER. 

P. > be _pepeneres that the gochations hore Jom 
postponed ti ay evening, April Ist, is biblica 
Poaduags to Saturday eruniang, Masch 26th. 


East Machias, Maine, has by an act of the Legislature 


changed its name to Mechises, which is said to have been the 
ancient name of the river on which it is situated. 


“ The Sucker’’ is the title of a new journal at Alton, Llli- 
nois. It supports Harrison and Tyler. t 


Great Sale of Public Lands.—On the 4th and 18th of 
pre te arate the Oe nly wren 
o Public Lands in Du Buque District, (Iowa,) by procla- 
mation of the President. m "v 

Rhinoceros.—We regret to learn, that the Rhinoceros be- 
longing to the Zoological Institute, died yesterday. The ani- 
mal was valued at $15,000. {Evening Star. 

The Red River Raft has closed again near Shreveport, 
and the steamboats Campte, Agnes, South Western, Bogue, 
Houma, and some others are above the place where the new 
raft is formed, and cannot get down. 
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Gen. Winfield Scott, it is well known, was among the per- || 
sons, proposed and voted for as a candidate for President at/ 
the Whig National Convention. He was at the South at the 


—————————————————— | 
Resumption in Pennsylvania.—The Harrisburg correge 
poadent of the North American gives the annexed outline of 
the bill reported to both Houses of the Pennsylvania Legislay. 


slid ‘hat ‘Conteailct Wha Wall Wiis Wal shih atten . ture on Monday last, by the Commuttee of Conference, rela. 


the honor in the following letter to Hon. William Henry, a 
Delegate to that Convention from Vermont: 
My Dear Sir :—I hasten to tulate you and your 
jotic associates on the choice of a Whig candidate for the 
i of the United States, who shall have my prayers 
for his success; and I am highly flattered at having received 
in the Convention, as long as there was a reasonable hope of 
carrying me, a very respectable number of votes for the same 

From what States other than New-York, New-Jersey and 
Vermont, if any, that support was received, I am not yet in- 
formed ; but my gratitude to each is as great as if its partiality 
had resulted in my nomination. 

Having formed no expectation of becoming the nominee of 
the Convention, nor definite wish for the Presidency itself, I 
am without mortification to express or conceal; and only re- 
gret that a short absence to the South will delay the grati- 
fication I shall ever feel in testifying my thanks in person to 
the Delegates who, with their constituents, have so highly 
honored me. 

Please add to your many kindnesses that of making known 
my sentiments to such of those friends as you may chance to 
find yourself with in returning to your home, and believe me, 
my ion Sir, with the highest esteem, 

Your most obedient servant, 
WINFIELD SCOTT. 


New-York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb.—We have 
just received the ‘ twenty-first annual report of the directors 
of the New-York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf 
and Dumb, to the Legislature of the State of New-York, for 
the year 1839.’ The friends of this noble charity will be 
pleased to learn that this Institution never was in a more pros- 
perous condition than at the present time.- The number of 
pupils reported as actually resident in the institution is one 
hundred and sixty-nine, being a larger number than has been 
embraced in any former report. The disbursements for the 
year amount to $28,058,67, and the receipts to 28,926,48, 
leaving a balance in the treasury of $877,81. 

The pupils receive their support as follows :—i20 are sup- 
ported by the State of New-York, 17 by the institution, 14 by 
the Corporation of New-York, 11 by their friends, 6 by the 
State of New-Jersey, and 1 by the Supervisors of Dutchess 
county. Total 169: 86 males and 83 females. 

The mechanical employments, shoemaking, tailorin,g cab- 
inet-making, bookbinding and gardening, continue to be prose- 
cuted with beneficial results.—The building, as now enlarged, 
is found to be well adapted to the purposes intended. A 
beautiful engraving of the same accompanies the report. The 
pupils are — gratuitously with four daily papers, and 
five weekly and religious, through the kindness of publishers. 

Appended to the report are notices of various publications 
received from other institutions, giving 2 succinct view of the 
progress of the art of deaf-mute instruction, and the actual 
condition of some of the deaf and dumb institutions of Ger- 
many, France, England, Scotland and the United States. 
Several original compositions of the pupils are also published, 
some of which appear to us superior to any printed in former 
reports. 

e institution is under the superintendence of H. P. Peet, 
Esq. as principal. In the department of instruction there 
are seven professors, and two deaf-mute assistants. 

The report of the directors consists mainly of detailed and 
interesting accounts of the oigin of institutions for the deaf 
and dumb, who, until the sixteenth century, seem to have been 
left in utterignorance. Previous to this time, so far as known, 
no kind hand had uplifted the veil which shrouded them in 
mental darkness. No eye of tenderness and love had sought 
them in their loneliness, to draw them from their solixary 
musings, and bring them to participate in the delights of tke 
school room, or society of the enlightened and refined ; 
and, as yet, no finger had pointed up to a God in Heaven, or, 
ts a Saviour dying upon the cross, to save them from their sins. 

The Secretary of State the Hon. John C. Spencer, having 
visited the institution, in the capacity of superintendent of 
common schools, made a report to the Legislature, which is 
republished by the directors, in connection with their report. 

[Commercial Advertiser. 


Shocking Murder.—A most shocking murder has just been 
revealed at Greensburg, Ky. In July, 1838, a whole family 
of FIvz, women and children. named White, sold their effects 
there and set out to join their common head in the South. 
They mysteriously disappeared, end it has just been ascer- 
tained by the confession of one of the teamsters, (Carrington 
Simpson) that they were all murdered and buried in the woods, 
for the sake of their little property. The bones have been 
disimterred. Truly, “‘ murder will out.” 


Rapid Traveling.—Travelers have reached this city in 
seven days from Cuba, by the way of the Wilmington and Wel- 
den Railroad. They w-re fc ur days in passing from Havana 
to Charleston, and three from Charleston to New-York. 














tive to the resumption of Specie Payments: =» 

It consists of 36 sections, and provides that the Banks shalt. 
‘resume Specie Payments on the Ist day of October next— 
that from and after that day, they shall take the notes of spe 


be a penal offence to issue notes under $10—that they shall: 
have.one dollar of specie in their vaults for every three’ of: 
notes in circulation—that they shall not declare more than 8 
per cent. dividend per annum—shall not issue Post Notes— 
shall not loan money to money or note brokers—that the stock- 
holders shall be individually liable, in propertion to stock 
Sab, ecqputhion: wide aati ailidecppesistol eeqpebegi in ie 
bill by the Bank Committee in the House. It pro-’ 
vides for the 


are to have five per day when employed in the di , 
of their duties. It is impossible to recite in the limits ofa 
letter, the whole of its provisions. Ina word, itis contended 
on the one side, that it contains just such salutary provisions 
as are required, and will produce good to the Banks, the peo~ 
ple, and the commonwealth; on the other, it is maintained; 
that its passage into a law will be the precursor of the wind. 
ing up (voluntarily, if not othe wise) of all Banks in the State, 
The following is the latest information from Harrisburg 
on the subject of the Resumption Bill. 


Harrissurc, March 25, 1840, 

Up to the time the mail closed, (one o’clock) no vote was 
taken on the rt of the Committee of Conference. In the: 
House, Mr. Filbert made a very able argument of two hours’ 
duration against the bill. He takes the ground that the bill 
has but one object in view, and that is the destruction of the 
Banks, and this position he sustained by examining the 
visions of the bill in detail. Mr. Filbert is an able and 

less debater, and is listened to with much attention. Mr, 
Flenniken is now speaking in favor of the bill—he labors very, 
hard. 


It is believed the vote will be close, but that there is a ma- 
jority in the House opposed to the bill, as reported from the 
Conference. , 

It will probably be killed, and a simple bill fixing a time 
for resumption will be run through before the adjournment. 
The Senate passed the adjournment resolution after stri- 
king out the 31st inst. and inserting the 10th of April next. 
[Philadelphia National Gazette. 








Extensive Counterfeiting Establishment broken up.— 
We copy the following from the St. Louis Republican of the 
10t inst. : 

We learn by a gentleman directly from Davenport, Iowa- 
Territory, that a party of counterfeiters in that vicinity have’ 


compelled to flee the country. It appears they had stations in 

various parts of the territory and country for the manufacture 

of spurious silver coin. Three of the gang, in passing through 

Davenport, were detectéd; one of them, a Mr. Cox, had a 

large number of unfinished coins and a number of dies, some: 
complete. After the commitment of all three, two of them, 

father and son, who are supposed to be the principals, were 

released on bail, and failing to get bail for Cox, he became’ 
enraged and told the whole affair. 

A number of heretofore respectable men, we understand, 

are implicated by Cox’s statement, and the gang is very ex- 

tensive. One of their depots is on Beaver Island, another at 

the house of a blacksmith, one of the men artested, wio is 

also the manufacturer of the dies, and others at various points 

in the territory ; and their operations extend up and down the 

Mississippi river. They, however, have been enabled to carry 

on the most extensive and profitable business among the sete, 
tlers of the territory. 

It is believed that they have been engaged in counterfeiting 
bank notes also. On one of the men arrested at Davenport 
there was found a roll of bills, part of them the bills of the 
Bank of Romeo, in Michigan, changed to the Bank of Rome, | 
in New-York, and counterfeit notes on the Bank of Indiana. 


Dreadful Calamity.—On Sunday morning last, about 2 
o’clock, the house of Mr. John B. Austin, in the town of 
Yonkers, was discovered to be in flames. A young woman 
belonging to the family first discovered the flames, at which 
time the house was completely enveloped. She sprang from 
her bed and gave the alarm to the young men who slept in the 
west end of the house. One or two or two of them . 
in getting out. One of Mr. Austin’s sons, aged about 19, 
who was an apprentice in Yonkers, and was that night home, 
on a visit, made good his escape, lugging a younger brother 
withhim. But his younger brothers were sleeping in the same 
apartment, and near them his three young sisters, to resete 
whom he again rushed into the flames, and was seen no, 
more. After the house and all its contents had been reduced 
to a heap of ashes, search was made, when, most horrid to 
relate, bodies of six of Mr. Austin’s children, three sons? 
and three daughters, varying in age from 5 to 19 years, were” 
were found burned and blackened to a crisp. 





[Evening Post. 


[{Sing-Sing Chronicle. © 


cie-paying Banks at par—that after the 4th of July it shall - 


intment of three Bank Commissioners, who’ 


lately been broken up, a number arrested, and several others: _ 
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U. S. Pensions.—The U. S. Gazette states that the pay- 
ments of the Government to Revolutionary Pensioners in Phil-' 
adelphia are made, not in gold or silver or its equivalent, but 
in depreciated Bank paper. 


State Prison at Sing-Sing.—The number of Prisoners 
confined in the Mount Pleasant State Prison is $68. 20 were 





- admitted and 16 discharged Se 
“day the 23d. 





The Lexington. —A deeur has been received in this city, 
from Mr Harnden’s agent at New-York, aa that Mr Tay- 
lor, with his marine armor, has sw the wreck 
of the cher ons day's eanrch, amd that's ploce of 
the boat has been raised. The piece was found at the depth 


probally a 
piece near the engine. {Boston Courier. 


The Bloodhounds.—The last Tallahassee Floridian says :— 
“We regret that Mr. Poinsett-has taken the course he has 
about the dogs. He is mistaken. They were sg. ae by 


~of 114 feet, and was heavily loaded with iron; 


_the people, at whose instance Gov. Call me m, to 


‘worry,’ to‘ hunt,’ to ‘ bite,’ to ‘ tear to pieces,’ all the red 


devils they can catch.” 


Accident to the Bunker Hill.—This steamer left this city on 
Tuesday afternoon last, for New-Haven during the storm, 
crowded with rs. When one hour or more out, a 
squall struck her, split her amidships, and filled her with water 
to the depth of one foot over the cabin floors, To keep her 
from sinking, she was run ashore, and her ngers returned 
to the city the same night. She passed two sloops capsized. 


Chea ap 


‘People’s Line’ are 





Traveling. —The ‘ Hudson River Association’ and 
ing their fine Steamboats between 


New-York and Albany for one dollar. This is the effect of||’ 


competition, and, if continued, will result in driving such 
boats as the De Witt Clinton, Swallow, Rochester, ' &e. 
whose accommodations surpass those of any others-in the 
world, from the River, and substitute smali, uncomfortable 
boats in their places. [Albany Eve. Journal. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE GOVERNOR AND SENATE. 

March 21.—New- York. —— Curtis, Commissioner of deeds, 
in place of James Gulick, who declines the appointmen. 

Kings.—Barnardus I. Ryder, of Gravesend, Commissioner for 
loaning certain moneys of the United States, i in place of Andrew 
Emmons. 

March 24.—NewYork.—Zebedee Ring, water commissioner, in 
place of William W. Fox, resigned. 


A Factery Destroyed.—We are sorry to > Mare that the 
Eatonton (Geo.) factory was destroyed by fire, on Thursday, 
12th inst, We understand that there was no insurance apon 
the property. Loss 60 or $70,000. 
EEE dine pe TEN} 


Married, 

March 25, in this city, by the Rey. Daniel Paris, Mr. Van Renssel- 
laer Holmes to. Miss Sarah Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Samuel Hall 
—all of Staten Island. 

Feb. 11, at Plymouth, Michigan, by the Rev. E. Bouton, Mr. B. M. 
Sheldon, of Jackson, to Electa M., eldest daughter of Ira Bronson, 

of the former place. 
h 23, in this city, Mr, William C. Brush, of Norwalk, to Miss 
Wealthy Crane, of Weathersfield, Cona. 

March 10, Mr..George H. Swords to Miss Mary §., daughter of the 
late John S. Watkins. 

Rn 25, Mr. Gilbert E. Coles to Miss Elizabeth Bagley, both of 
is city. 

March 23, at the residence of Rev. Dr. Creighton, Beechwood, 
Westchester Co., John 8. Mitchell, M. D., of Charleston, S. C., to Miss 
Susan McPherson, eldest daughter of the late James Creighton. 


Died, 


March 16, in this city, James Brown Bach, of the firm of James and 
John Bach & Cross, and eldest son of Robert Bach, of Brooklyn, 33. 
March 26, Mrs. Rebecca, 23, wife of James B. Murtagh, and daugh- 
ter of Arthur Harrison. 
March 23, Horatio G. Wilkes, eldest son of the late Charles Wilkes, 


March 25, Harriet Louisa, daughter of Alexander H. and Lucy Kim- 
mel, 1 year and 11 months, 

March 18, at Staten Island, Emma, 3 years and 6 months, and on 
the Fane Melante, 5 years, daughters of John and Margaret Mel. 

March 24, at Albany, Ashbel Steele Webster, M. D., 44, second son 

of the late set May Webster. ea = 3 

March 13, at ville, Bucking’ oO Va, Maria Augusta 
Kimball, 23. - 














iF MR. WILLIAMS, the English Oculist, may be consulted at his 
own rented house as usual, which in 1837 he called Providence House, 
No. 419 Broadway, corner of Canal st., entrance No, 42, any day ex- 
cept Sundays, between the hours of 11 and 3, until the Ist of May, 
1841—where all post-paid letters will be duly answered without any 
expense. One of the numerous patients who have been restored to 
sight by Mr. Williams’s remedies, since his arrival in New-York, may 
be seen almost every day at 3 o’clock, (with other patients, at his 
house, whohave also been restored,) though his eyes were wholly cov- 
ered from birth with a thick coat or white covering. One eye is per- 
a and the other nearly so, anid he now begins to learn his 

etters. 

A part of the above house to let, and possession may be had ‘imme- 
diately, or the whole of the second and third floors on the first of May 
next, by application to Mr. WILLIAMS, on the first floor, any day 





except Sunday, from 11 to 3 o’clock. feb29 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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‘NEW VOLUME...PRICES REDUCED TO THE CASH STAND- 


ARD...-ENTIRELY NEW TYPE, &c. 

The publishers of Tas New-Yorker respectfully announce to the 
public that the Seventh (annual) Volume of their Folio or common 
newspaper ferm, and the Ninth (semi-annual) Volume of their double 
Quarto or octavo edition for preservation and binding will be issued 
on Saturday the 2ist day of March, On and after that date, the fol- 
lowing chaityes will be made ; 

" The Folie New-Yorker will be afforded to subscribers at the reduced 
price of TWO DOLLARS per annum, payable inflexibly in advance. 

The Quarto New-Yorker will be afforded to subscribers at THREE 
DOLLARS per annum, payable in all cases in advance. 

Both papers will be printed on an entirely new type, and in a new 
and besutiful dress, on the same large imperial paper as at present. 

In fine, the only changes which will be made in either paper yill 
€onsist in the entire renovation of its mechanical execution and ap- 
pearance, and the reduction of the prices 15 amd 20 per cent. respect- 
ively to accommodate them tothe cas#sTaNpaRD. Hereafter nosub- 
scription will be received without payment in advance, and no paper 
wil bo sont, after the fret of May Bext, to any subscribers who shall 
rot then have paid in advance. 


Tue New-Yorxer will pursue » the same general course aa main- 
tain the same character as hitherto, with such improvements in de- 
tails and execution as Experience has suggested or may suggest. Its 
columns will be devoted to: 

I. Original and Selected Literature... Comprising Tales, Peems, 
Essays, Reviews of new works, briefer Notices of new publications, 
Biographical, Historical and Humorous Sketches, Anecdotes, &c. &c. 
In the department of Original Litérature, the Editors have the assist- 
ance of able pens, while their Selections are culled from the widest 
range of British and American current and Periodical Literature. 

Il. Political Intelligence. ..Under this heud, brief notices of move- 
meats of Parties througheut the Union are constantly given, with ac- 
counts of all important Conventions, Nominations, &c., but especially 
of every Election of any moment, with the votes compared with those 
of previous years. Condensed accounts of the Proceedings of Con- 
gress, important action of State Legislatures, &c., will also be given; 
and it is believed that ia this department The New- Yorker already 
holds a rank not beneath that of any journal in the Union. The ut- 
most care will be taken to render its statements of Election resylts not 
only accurate and reliable but so lucid as to foreshadew in some de- 
gree forthcoming events} and in this respect it is confidently recom- 
mended to those who feel a strong interest in the pending Presiden- 
tial contest. 

Ill. General Intelligence. .Under this head a condensed but com- 
prehensive summary of the News ofthe Day, Foreign and Domestic, 
will from week to week be given. 

Such is and shall be Tut New-YorkeR; and while its publishers 
do not commend it to public favor as the largest, thecheapest, nor 
yet as the ablest and best periodical in tbe world, theycheerfully sub- 
mit its claims to the judgement of those acquainted with its charac- 
ter; and they fearlessty appeal to all who know it for a confimation 
of the fact that no other paper embodying an equal amount of origi- 
nal matter, requiring an equal amount of Editorial capacity and la- 
bor, was ever published in this country or Europe at so low a price 
as Two Dollars per annum. 

Terms.—The Folio or common newspaper edition of The New- 
Yorker will be issued every Saturday morning (being regularly mailed 
to distant subscribers on the previous evening) at TWO DOLLARS 
per annum in advance. Siz copies will be forwarded one year for 
Ten Dollars in advance, and any larger number at the same rate. 

The Quarto Edition is published and mailed every Saturday even- 
ing on a double medium sheet of sixteen large three column pages 
Music weekly, and afforded at THREE DOLLARS per annum, puy- 
able in al] cascs inadvance. Two copies will be mailed for one year 
for Five Dollars (post paid) in advance, and any larger number at the 
same rate. 

Seantytere » to either are respectfully solicited by 

H. GREELEY & Co. 1 Ann-st. 


(> Editors with whom we exchange, or who may desire an exchange 
with us, are respectfully requested to give our new Prospectus, or a 
part of it, one insertion in their columns, or to make such mention of 
itas they may think preper. All who publish it will be entitled to an 
exchange for one Fear. 

*,* If any subscriber who’ wished to close with the last Vol- 


, ome shall receive this number, we éntreat him to write hisname 


and residence fairly thereon, and re-enclose it promptly to this 
office. Do not trust to the attention.of the Postmaster or any 
third person, but see that it is done, and thus avoid all farther 
annoyance in the premises. 

7 We will pay twenty-five cents each for a few perfect copies of 
Nos. 1 and 17 of Vol. V.and No. 6 of Vol. VI. of our Quarto Edition. 
Those whocan spare those numbers will greatly oblige us by sending 
them, and shall be credited or paid as above. 


O Rent, the Printing Office, 4th story of 29 Aun- -St., rear, in 
which the New-Yorker yard me Itis aspacious, 
and convenient room, with 12 three ‘sides of it. It 
is most convenient for the printing office of a Daily or bey om 





Newspaper, there being several power presses on the 
The occupant, dhe meg ey 2" tetany 
reasonable terms. ly to H. Greeley, New-Yorker, or to 


Winchester, Signal 


ice, 23 Ann-st. 


 F Phe Office of the N. 


on or before the ist of yes 


tween Nassau and William. 









Werker will be removed 
No. 1 to No. 30 Ann-st., be- 
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face ef her’s, Fair as the sun-rise tint-ed 


THIRD VERSE. 

Like Music in its softest flight 

O’er moonlit waves, come Mary’s words; 
And all her thoughts have wings of light, 
:: And rise as airily as birds—||: 
In Poetry’s exhaustless mine 

She lays the richest treasures bare ; 
And she can make Earth’s pebbles shine 
si: Like diamonds in the common air. :|j: 


empress of his be-som’s 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


A BOON FROM HEAVEN. 
A BALLAD—THE POETRY WRITTEN BY PARK BENJAMIN—THE MUSIC COMPOSED AND ARRANGED BY WILLIAM J. WETMORE. 











FOURTH VERSE. 

I cannot sing her beauteous charms 

Upon a lyre so frail as mine; 
But could I win her to these arms, 
:{|: That lyre would utter strains divine—||: 
Oh! she is far above compare: 

Seek through the world, you may not find 
A heart so pure,—a form so fair,— 


2: Illumined by so clear a mind! :|j: 
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heart is all her own; She 


— around seme fold - ed rese,—The 


SECOND VERSE. 
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